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YHE Union Pacific Railroad was sold at auction, . 


on foreclosure, at Omaha, on November 1. The 
government receives the whole of the debt due 
from the road, an increase of 88,000,000 above the 
amount promised in the proposition agreed to by 
Mr. CLEVELAND'S administration, the purchasing 


_ syndicate having increased its bid that amount on 


the threatened appearance of a competing bidder. 
Mr. McKINLEY’S administration is to be congratu- 
lated on the good bargain it has thus been able to 
make, and it is to be hoped that it may make an 
equally good bargain in the sale of the Kansas 
Pacific. The country is to be congratulated that 
the politicians are no longer to have the power to 
transfer these properties to government control. 
Fancy government control of railroads in this 
country! Fancy PLat™ ind CROKER in control of 
the New York Central system! 


On Friday, November 5, appeared fhe first num- 
ber of LITERATURE, the new journal, devoted ex- 
clusively to literature, which is published in Lon- 
don by the Times and in the United States by 
Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS. The character of 
the new journal, and the purpose of its originators, 
have been fully set forth in these columns. The 
first number will, we are sure, be read by every 
one who is interested in contemporaneous litera- 
ture. It will be found to be a paper written for 
those who love books — not, like most literary pa- 
pers, principally for authors or for publishers— 
not, in brief, a special publication for those who are 
engaged in the making of books — but a paper 
for those who read, and who want to know about 
the books that are worthy of their attention. We 
are sure, too, that the large and generous spirit of 
the new journal will be gratifying. The deter- 
mination to review only such books as are worthy 
is a lofty and dignified purpose, and it is reflected 
in the sympathetic tone of the reviews: Another 
featurs of the new journal's criticism is its fairness 
to American literature. In the next and in each 
of the succeeding numbers will be a letter from 
this country by Mr. BARRETT WENDELL, Assistant 
Professor of English at Harvard. 


From onc end of the country to the other, wher- 
ever there has been an opportunity to strike at the 
Republican party, the people have availed them- 
selves of it. In New York State, RICHARD CROKER 
and THomas C. PLATT have now entire control, 
and, so far as it was possible in the last election, 
the Republicans have lost it, Mr. MCKINLEY’s plu- 
rality of 268,469 having been transformed into a 
Democratic majority of about 59,000 for Judge 
PARKER. To say, however, that PLATT has” lost 
is misleading. It may be that the result of the elec- 
tion will end his control of the Republican party, 
but it is too early to say that. He has gained a per- 
sonal triumph for the moment. He has accom- 
plished his object in New York city. With the help 
of 101,000 Pepublicans, mostly his dupes, he has 
turned over fle government of the metropolis to 
CROKER, and the criminal, the vicious, and the dis- 
orderly, who fitly celebrated their triumph over 
Jaw and order by a drunken orgie which recalled 
the palmy days of TWEED and the scandals of Paris 
during the Second Empire. The partnership has 
been renewed. It is said that PLATT has lost the 
Assembly. It may be true that candidates of the 
Citizens’ Union hold the balance of power in the 
lower. branch of the Legislature, and that when 
they act with the Democrats the Republicans will 
be ina minority. But PLATT is as strong as ever. 
He still owns the Governor and the Senate, and can 
command the Assembly by an alliance with Tam- 
many members whenever he needs a majority to 
carry ‘through a design of the infamous firm of 
CROKER and PLATT. He has still wares to sell at 
Albany that CROKER will want for New York. 


It was not wholly PLatt, however, that de- 
feated Judge WALLACE. Bad as he is, and bad 
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and weak as is his Governor, there was something 
else abroad on the 2d of November: it was a re- 
volt against the conduct of the Republican party 
and the Republican administration. The feeling 
against the Republicans has resulted in political 
victories for the silver men. If Ohio is not in doubt, 
the Republican margin in the Legislature will be 
so small that the result in the President's own 
State is discouraging. Kentucky has broken en- 
tirely with the old and able leaders of the gold 
Democrats, and the silver men are in so great a 
majority that they even talk of demanding Sen- 
ator LINDSAY'S resignation. GORMAN is defeated, 
but by a remarkably small majority when it is 
remembered that the State went aguinst him last 
year by a majority of 32,224. It is true that the 
issue in the various State campaigns was not the 
silver question, but that many elements of oppo- 
sition combined to defeat the Republicans. Gold 
and silver Democrats both voted for Judge Par- 
KER in New York, and men voted against Re- 
publican candidates elsewhere who were disgust- 
ed with the greed of the protectionists, with the 
failure of the Republicans to enact a currency- 
reform Jaw, and with the President's foolish com- 
mission for chimerical bimetallism, and his inca- 
pacity to realize the importance of.the money 


question. Nevertheless, BRYAN takes it for a vin- 


dication. We regret to say that there is much 
basis for his belief that the silverites’ *‘ fight will be 
continued,” and for this encouragement of the 
Bryanites the Republican administration is re- 
sponsible. 


In London, Buffalo, and other centres of civili- 
zation a good deal of sympathy has been expressed 
for the victims of Sheriff Martin's effort to up- 
hold the law and to prevent violence, outrage, and 
murder at Lattimer, Pennsylvania. Naturally 
these expressions of sympathy have found an echo 
amoug the political demagogues, not only of Lu- 
zerne County, but wherever there are men who are 
willing to sacrifice their country and its peace for 
votes. The WEEKLY has been reasoned with and 
protested against because it has insisted from the 
first that this is not a question between oppressed 
miners and tyrannical employers, but between the 
miners and the law. On the former issue the 
WEEKLY has been quite as outspoken as any of 
its critics. Indeed, we venture to say that all of 
them together have not done as much as the 
WEEKLY has in exposing the wrongs inflicted 
upon the men by the operators of Pennsylvania. 
But at present we have another issue. It is be- 
tween the miners and the law, and we have shown 
by a fair and uncontradicted—unless mere unsup- 
ported denial be contradiction—account of the un- 
fortunate affair at Lattimer that the mob was com- 
posed of men who were intent on violence, who 
had already shown a disposition to commit mur- 
der, and who had threatened more violence. In 
attempting to prevent further lawlessness Sheriff 
MARTIN'S deputies fired into the crowd as it was 
actually defying the law. 


At once there was an outcry of sympathy for the 
mob. Ata time when officers of the law through- 
out the country were permitting mobs to com- 
mit murder, the sheriff and his deputies did what 
they thought was their duty, and the immediate 
presumption of most of the press was against the 
officers of the law and in favor of the mob. The 
rioters were called peaceable working-men, and it 
was asserted that they were unarmed. One read- 
ing their eulogists might imagine that these men, 
who had hunted one of their employers with mur- 
derous intent, and who had forced unwilling work- 
ing-men to join their ranks that very day, were on 
their way to Sunday-school, when they were shot 
down in cold blood by the deputies. The mob thus 
eulogized continued after the shooting to manifest 
its peaceable disposition by stoning miners who 
wanted to work, and by compelling the presence of 
troops to prevent them from killing their enemies, 
and especially from lynching the deputies. The 
wives of those peace-loving Hungarians were prom- 
inent in all this strife. After the departure of the 
troops the violence continued. The deputies had 
been obliged to flee from their homes. Since their 
return they have been in constant danger. At- 
tempts have been made to assassinate them and their 
families. On the night of October 3 two miners 
attempted to blow up with dynamite the house of 
WILLIAM KULP, a night-watechman at the Holly- 
wood breaker. He had been a deputy in the recent 
troubles. An attempt has also been made to blow 
up Sheriff MARTIN’s house and to kill him. 


An indictment has now been found against 
Sheriff MARTIN and his deputies, and how has the 
community behaved to its officers in their difficul- 
ties? In the first place, not only was their bail fixed 
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at $6000 each, but the property-owners of Lu- 
zerne County were so intimidated by the mob that 
they dared not furnish bail, and the accused were 
forced to buy bonds of a Philadelphia trust com- 
pany. Then the county commissioners refused to 
pay the fees due to them by law. In other words, 
the people of the county, through their official rep- 
resentatives, have refused to treat the sheriff and 
his deputies with common decency, not to speak of 
common justice, and, like the critics of the WEEKLY 
of whom we have already spoken, have sided with 
the mob from the first. The officers of the law 
must be more than human if they do not now re- 
gret that they did what seemed to them to be their 
duty in endeavoring to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of the citizens of Luzerne County. Not only 
have they undergone the wrongs, insults, injuries, 
and perils to which we have alluded, but they must 
now face the expense and terrors of a trial, with the 
recollection always present of the fate of the gen- 
eral commanding the troops at Pittsburg during the 
riots of 1877, who was tried for murder because of his 
efforts to uphold the law, the Legislature, after a 
long delay, returning him about one-half of his ex- 
penditure for his defence. As yet we have read no 
appeal for bare justice to the officers from those 
who were swift to pity the mob. The effect of all 
this on officers of the Jaw must be very bad. The 
administration of the criminal law in remote com- 
munities and against popular sentiment is, and al- 
ways has been, lax. If men who do their duty ac- 
cording to their own judgment are to be treated as 
these peace officers of Luzerne County have been 
treated, dutiful sheriffs under such circumstances 
will simply not exist. 


CURRENCY REFORM. 


TYYHE Monetary Commission selected in accord- 

ance with the resolution of the Indianapolis 
convention of business men to advise the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Treasury on currency 
reform and to suggest a plan for currency legisla- 
tion is working diligently and intelligently at its 
task. Several weeks ago it requested a number 
of persons familiar with the subject of money, or 
with some phases of it, to answer certain ques- 
tions as to metal money and paper substitutes 
and as to bank currency. The questions brought 
forth many opinions, which are now before the 
Commission, and which may be assumed to rep- 
resent roughly the expert and business opinion 
of the country. We venture to say that there is 
so small a percentage of opinions in these replies 
in favor of the existing system that it may be 
truly said that the economic experts and business 
men of the country are nearly unanimous in the 
belief that a change is necessary. 

The main purpose of the needed reform is the 
divorce of the government from the banking busi- 
ness. All the paper money of the government 
ought to be retired. It is dangerous, not only to 
the Treasury, but to the business interests of the 
country. Its existence demands the holding of a 
supply of gold by the Treasury, an arbitrarily de- 
termined amount, which has become the measure 
both of the government's ability to meet its de- 
mand obligations and of the stability of the gold 
standard; for the moment any Secretary of the 
Treasury shall announce that he will pay the coin 
obligations of the government in silver, that mo- 
ment the country will be on a silver basis and gold 
will be ata premium. This fact, coupled with the 
strong silver sentiment in Congress, has already 
brought on a panic, and is constantly threatening 
the value of American securities, and, both direct- 
ly and indirectly, the trade and commerce of the 
country. This fact also makes the paper currency 
of the government insecure, and taints the national 
bank-notes, which are to many minds the synonym 
of stanch and sound paper currency. 

Paper currency resting on the will of Con- 
gress for its value and its volume must always 
be unsatisfactory. Long after the silver danger 
shall have passed away new dangers will take 
its place, and the new dangers will have their 
representatives in both Houses of Congress and 
in at least one political party. It is absolutely 
essential to the soundness of paper currency, and 
to the health of the money system of the country, 
that money and currency should not be in politics. 
What should be the standard of values is for the 
determination, not of this country, not of any sin- 
gle country, but of the commercial world, of the 


commercial world of civilization, all the members 


of which are mutually interested in the main- 
tenance of the same standard by which to mea- 
sure the prices of their interchanged commodities. 
Paper currency must be redeemable on demand in 
the metal money of the world, and its stability 
ought to be guaranteed by the laws and the re- 
sources of the government; but its amount should 
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be regulated by the necessities of business, and 
should increase and diminish with the demands of 
trade. Above all else, currency should be inde- 
pendent of the will or the whims of politicians. 

It is also essential that’ the number of banks 
should not be limited by the requirements of 
law. Under the national bank act no bank can 
be established with a capital of less than $50,000. 
This provision of law has deprived a great many 
small communities of needed banking facilities. 
In the West and South, where from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of our exported commodities are pro- 
duced, there is great need of banks; for, while the 
business interests of these communities are most 
important, since they provide the germ and the 
substance of all our foreign commerce, those who 
carry them on, whose products support our great 
railroads aud steamship lines, and create the pros- 
perity of large cities, are in a large measure at the 
mercy of those with whom they deal, and who en- 
joy the banking facilities which the producers lack. 
Banks, or branches of banks, should receive such 
liberal treatment from the law that they could 
exist wherever there is any accumulated capital 
that may be employed in the business of discount- 
ing. At present a community not possessed of 
$50,000 that may be taken from other occupations 
to be employed in banking must go without bank- 
ing facilities, or, what is the next thing to it, must 
bank at a distant city. The effect of this is to put 
the producers of the vicinity in the hands of their 
very few neighbors who have ready money. This 
state of things, the oppression of usury, caused by 
lack of local banks in communities, is responsible 
for much of the trouble the country has had, and 
is having, with the money question, including the 
free-coinage agitation. No plan of reform will be 
satisfactory which does not include a provision 
which will permit the establishment of banks with 
much smaller capital than that now required by 
the national bank law. It may be that the smaller 
banks ought not to have the power to issue bills, 
but this difficulty will not exist if the small banks 
are the branches of larger institutions, or if the 
national banks of issue may, on certain corporate 
security, supply them with needed bills. 

The principal objects to be attained by monetary 
reform are these which we have here outlined. The 
paper money of the government should be redeem- 
ed. It is probable that a mere declaration by the 
government that all its paper shall be redeemable 
in gold, and shall be destroyed as soon as it reachi- 
ed the Treasury, will be the only act of. redemp- 
tion necessary ; for, with such an understanding as 
that, the government paper, being as good as the 
government, and redeemable on demand in gold, 
will be the most desirable possible form of paper 
currency, and will remain in circulation for years, 
returning so slowly that it may be redeemed out of 
the revenues of government, if Congress will only 
leave a margin of revenue above expenditures. 
However, not only lest Congress shall continue ex- 
travagant, but to guard against any deficiency of 
revenue, the Secretary of the Treasury ought to 
have the power to borrow money at any time on 
short paper at the prevailing market-rate. More- 
over, a good deal of gold might be accumulated by 
the sale of the silver now in the Treasury not need- 
ed for subsidiary coins. 

The paper currency of the country should re- 
main as good as are the notes of the national 
banks to-day. To this end the government should 
continue to protect the bank-notes, and should, to 
that end, safeguard them by a fund contributed 
by the banks, by the double liability of share- 
holders, and by making the notes a first lien on the 
assets of the banks. The circulation of the banks 
should be made elastic by basing the notes, not on 
a national debt which is yearly growing less, but 
on the assets of the banks. In 1894 our national 
banks, at a time of great scarcity of money, were 
able to add only $28,000,000 to their circulation, 
making the total circulation $207,000,000. In the 
same year the Canadian banks had in circulation 
notes to the amount of about forty-nine per cent. 
of their capital. If our own banks had then been 
able to weet the demands of business by issuing 
notes to the full amount of their capital, they might 
have put in circulation bills to the amount of 
$680,000,000. If they had circulated the same per- 
centage of notes to capital as Canadian banks were 
circulating, they would have added to the circula- 
tion of 1893 nearly $160,000,000 instead of $28,000, - 
000, and made the total bank-note circulation of the 
country $333,000,000 instead of $207,000,000. This 
important episode in our banking history illus- 
trates the defects of a system based on a rigid, or 


diminishing, bonded debt, and the advantages of a 


system which permits the full‘employment of the 

whole banking capital as a basis for circulation. 
Whether these essential reforms are to become 

law or not, a great gain will be made by a thor- 
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ough discussion of the subject, and if Speaker 
REED will learn wisdom, he will not continue to 
stand i in the way of such a discussion. 


BOSSISM IN NEW YORK. 


THE natural incompatibility of good government 
and that kind of party organization which cul- 
minates in boss rule could find no more striking 
illustration than the recent municipal election ia 
Greater New York. There are at present not a 
few well-meaning persons who, while deploring the 
restoration of Tammany Hall to power, seek to 
console themselves with a vague hope that, after 
all, the new Mayor, Mr. VAN WYCK, may rise to a 
just appreciation of his vast responsibilities, and 
give the city much better government than we 
were wont to expect from Tammany Hall. Every 
good citizen, of course, joins in that pious wish. 
But it is useless to indulge in such delusions. No 
Tammany Mayor, unless he be a man of the loftiest 
kind of public spirit, of exceptional strength of 
will, and of the most self-sacrificing devotion to 
public duty, can resist the influences bearing upon 
him from the power that made him; and even if 
he be such an extraordinary person, he will find 
himself balked at every step. Nor does anybody 
suspect Mr. VAN Wyck of such heroic qualities. 
There is not the slightest reason for doubting that 
he was put in his high office for the very purpose 
of serving the ends of the Tammany organization, 
and that he would never have been selected had 
not the nominating power thought him a fit and 
willing instrument. These ends will, therefore, 
determine the character of his administration. 

The Tammany organization, as in the course of 
time it has developed itself, consists of two classes 
of persons—politicians who co-operate with one 
another in the pursuit of public place or power for 
their personal profit, and, secondly, a large num- 
ber of people who are made to expect from the 
potent favor of such politicians some benefit or 
other, be it in the way of employment at the pub- 
lic ex pense, or of help in need, or of protection or 
assistance in their private pursuits,whether lawful 
or unlawful—not to mention the criminal class, 
which, among the members of the Tammany or- 
ganization, finds sympathetic usage, if not active 
aid. To these twoclasses may be added a third: 
Democrats who, although themselves honest per- 
sons, cling to Tammany Hall, and vote its ticket 
because it happens to bear the regular Democratic 
label. It is evident that an organization so con- 
stituted must, whenever intrusted with public 
power, use that power for the benefit of its mem- 
bers and dependents, rather than for the benefit of 
the community; for, if it failed to do this, it would 
annul the very reason of its being and drop to 
pieces. It is equally natural that such an organi- 
zation should fall under the direction of one chief, 
who is to distribute the spoil, to adjust conflicting 
claims, to decide questions of discipline, to issue 
proclamations, and so on—in short, to perform the 
functions of a general commanding an army en- 
gaged in active operations in the enemy’s country, 
and who to that end needs a power wellnigh auto- 
cratic. 

The ‘‘ boss” is therefore, in an organization 
like Tammany Hall, a product of indigenous 
growth. When one boss steps out, another will 
inevitably take his place. And that boss will be 
most efficient and most satisfactory to the organi- 
zation who permits himself least to be hampered 
by considerations of principle or of public interest, 
and who secures to his followers or dependents the 
greatest personal benefit at the public cost. What 
the chances of good government are with such an 
organized appetite in power it is needless to dis- 
cuss. On the whole, it may safely be assumed that 
Tammany Hall will do the worst it dares. And 
it is to be apprehended that after such a victory as 
that of last week, and with such enlarged oppor- 
tunities, it will dare very much. 

The Republican party, in the city of New York 


as well as elsewhere, was originally composed, in . 


the main, of intelligent citizens, whose controlling 
motive in political action was the service ofthe 
public good according to their understanding. The 
long possession of power in the nation developed 
in it that more or less mercenary element which 
gets its living from politics, and, to make itself in- 
dispensable, largely monopolizes what may be call- 


ed the menial part of the party service. In a great” 


centre of population like New York city this mer- 
cenary element finds a good recruiting-ground, and 
is easily organized. Being always on hand, it gets 
the control of party committees, and usually gains 
@ preponderant influence in party clubs. It as- 


siduously cultivates that kind of party spirit which. 


troubles itself little or not at all about principles 
or public measures, but has a keen eye to the pros- 


to be drawn from it. 
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perity of the organization and the personal benefits 
So it was here. The “‘ Re- 
publican organization,” although not.wholly com- 
posed of politicians unscrupulous'y selfish, passed 
under the control of selfish workers, and for rea- 
sons similar to those which make the Tammany 
organization subservient to the Tammany boss, 
the persons “ running” the Republican organiza- 
tion became the menials of a Republican boss. 
The development was gradual, but it reached its 
culmination under the present Regunciens ruler, 
Mr. THomas C. PLatr. 

The Republican boss differs, as to his position and 
possibilities, from the Tammany boss in several 
important respects. But the two are in hearty ac- 
cord as to the necessity of maintaining the essential 
principle of boss government: that the two organ- 
izations, Tammany and the Republican machine, 
are the only two legitimate contestants for public 
power, and that any attempt on the part of in- 
dependent citizens to get hold of the. city govern- 
ment with disregard of the two organizations must 
be suppressed by their combined action. The 
bosses may fight one another for the first place; 
but when an attack is made on bossism itself, they 
have a common cause which miust be maintained 
at any cost. This principle was proclaimed with- 
out theslightest equivocation by one of Boss PLaTt's 
principal spokesmen at the beginning of the late 
municipal campaign, and during that campaign 


both machines, without disguise, concentrated their ~ 


efforts upon defeating the independent candidate, 
Mr. Low. Nor does the size of the Tammany vote 
leave much doubt as to a considerable number of 
Republican machine votes having been cast direct- 
ly for Tammany candidates. In this respect, there- 
fore, the two bosses stood substantially upon the 
same platforni-and pursued the same object... 

But in other respects the position of Boss PLattr 


is very different from that of his Tammany bro- .. 


ther. While Boss CROKER has to care for nothing 
but the city spoil, Boss PLATT is at the same time 
the head of the Republican organization in the 
State,and bears a heavy responsibility as to the effect 
of his doivgs upon the fortunes of the Republican 
party in its national capacity. Moreover, his con- 
stituency is far more critical than that of Tammany 
Hall. It is true, he succeeded in this instance in 
inflaming Republican party spirit sufficiently to 


check the tendency prevailing among Republicans - 


in favor of supporting Mr. Low. Buta large num- 
ber of the very Republicans seduced by him will 


‘now be inclined to judge him by tha results accom- 


plished. And these results exhibit him as a woful 
blunderer in practical politics. He directed the ac- 
tion of the Republican majority of the State Legis- 
lature in such a way as to disgust and alarm the 
people, with the effect of turning the unprecedented 
Republican majority of last year into a minority. 
Against the judgment of the Republicans from the 
country districts he crowded through the Legisla- 
ture the charter of Greater New York, expecting 
to turn the tremendous patronage of the new-city 
administration over to the Republican party, and 
then he delivered that patronage iuto the hands of 
Tammany. He beguiled the Republicans of New 
York city with the pretence that his candidate had 
a flattering chance of election, and now his candi- 
date figures as a poor third on the list, while the 


Republican party, as such, is exhibited to the coun- | 


try as the ally of Tammany Hall. For all this he 
has nothing to show but the maii.fenance of the 
be3s principle and a greatly weakened machine. 
The balance-sheet is so terribly against him as to 
force upon his followers here, and no less upon the 
national administration and upon Republicans gen- 
erally, the conclusion that Mr. THomss C. PLatTr 
ip an extremely dangerous man to haye at the head 

the Republican party in so important a State as 
New-York. 

The days of Boss Piatt are, therefore, likely to 
be numbered. And when he ceases to exercise his 
mischievous power it may dawn upon the Repub- 
licans of New York that while Tammany, for its 
objects and with its peculiar constituency, may need 
a boss, the Republican party will be morally and 
numerically much stronger withoutone. This will 
be a great gain to the cause of good government in 
New York, for, after the experiences we have had, 
a ynion of forces against Tammany, without any 
concession to machine politics, will then be made far 
easier. Thus the result of the recent election, while 
hard to bear, is by no means discouraging. If the 
opponents of boss rule could poll nearly 150,000 


votes with a hastily improvised organization, they - 


will be able to muster in much stronger force after 
preparation begun in time, especially since the 
party spirit, which stood in their way, has re- 
ceived a lesson nbt easily forgotten. What the 
friends of good government need above all things 
now is courage and perseverance. 

CaRL SCHURZ, 
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LETTER AND ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF “HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 


VIIL—ON. THE CHILKOOT TRAIL FROM DYEA TO SHEEP CAMP. 
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i. My stuff, t 
day on the bac: 
went down 
4 
steps up aac 
- 
the 
in 
there; tl 
a if 
may pane 
pat 
= 
far as my Bet 
at the delay. Some, like me, Camp with 
ers with the train, while still others fou + horses | eS. 
vy. . All are impatient to get over the Cal 
Six burros take 800 tracts, ap 
comes ‘ 
to-day 
sal " ; 
4 man 
.~> s 
ir boat, and landed some of the stuff unable to agtes to any proposition ~~ 
= bar at the Ferry. The rest has bein | 
ptice is upon cotton 
the cutting of trees must cease. the ones of Indians for to 
pack Btates what I 
up a6 
; 


orses and to get papers ins replevin suit, It has been bright,clear weather since the Bth.and every: 
the ties up the live continue the next light-hearted. Tarram 
Rich- September 12, 1897. | 

is gained by those §=6rNTARGING MURAL DECORATIONS. 


impossible for him to move farther. At this time, when some of the largest and most im- 
t decorative ps ever executed ip this country 
ve just been sted blic in the new Astoria 
the 


Ss 
28 


Many peop gets 

and realizing the immense 

carrying to completion a paint- 
y com a 

ing, say, fifty by seventy feet in Aencntions. 

a different 


P or portrai 
thine to be done is to deter- specific contradiction of the main counts 


tt 
23. 
af 
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~ 
ee 


ure ovu.a certain ceiling looks the ri of their charter. The main result of my investigation of 
size at a given d k 
the figures on another ceiling of different rage the extraordinary 


pon by the 

ing or wall where the painting is to go. a settler in need of help, including many Americans, but 

fter the scale is found,comes the most r. He is no 
agreeable part of the work—the design- friend of mine, | his 
ing of the composition on the'lines Transvaal and liquor policy, which I believe to have Leen 
down in the first rough suggestive sketch, cont to imperial] interests. But Mr. Rhodes’s indomi- 
making the studies of the figures from table plack grit heel ge with Rhodesian troubles 
life, designing the or and acces- f; instead of ng 
sories, and inventing color scheme, and enjoying the ease and safety of great wealth in . 

‘ which must, of course, harmonize with a brave and unsel 


the general furnishings and decorations man should is something absurd in excludi 
of the room—the latter being harder to Mr. Rhodes from the titular position of Administrator 
determine in the case of a room to beseen Rhodesia. A popular vote would place him there to- 
oftenest by artificial light, as is the case morrow. If he had been shot, or even tried 
with a ball-room for his ty connivance with raid, no one could 
The next thing to be done is to trans- have he was.unjustly treated. Bat he was not 
fer and to enlarge the design to the full- brought before a jury of his countrymen, and it therefore 
piece There bis colouising abilities would bave free play. 
This has ly been done os w “ ve 
8q annie tis pity thet Sir Rickard Martin, who ta clearly an 
| is divided by lines into so and dell. than, Save been 
‘UNITED STATES MAIL STARTING UP CANYON’ FOR CIRCLE CITY. squares, and the full-sized canvas A 
4 Puorvesara sr Tarran Apusr. $m the same way. These squares are rag 
numbered to nd, giving atonce W he has Sir vard Martin’s intellect is 
| : S 3 the position on the canvas of any adapted for duty in u sphere of government where the 
now trying to work together. I make them a counter- case of heads, hands, feet, ete., requiring great terri on containing savage 
proposition—to take my horses at a low figure, and let me_ cacy, the squares are subdivided. 
7 do my own packing on from Sheep Camp. The horses his method of enlarging, which is also used by the | To-day is Trafaigar day. It is not generally known 
§ are now conceded to be mine. scene-painter, dates back to the time of Raphael, and in- that the idea of a nationa) celebration arose ih the mind of 
September. deed to a mich earlier period; and though, if cerefully 
Rather than keep the horses idle I propose to Simpson done, it is very accurate, it is very tedious and slow. Influence of Sea i 
that he take-them out, packing one half for himself and _ The n furnishes a means of doing this part ARNOLD WHITE. 
the other namely, elé of the one-tenth of the time by 
cents per ne orse is at Sheep Camp, uaring, enabies one to keep entire] char- 
only pol are yet to go on the trail. I ioad and acter of the artist’s individual style. - NOVEMBER IN THE SOUTH. 


help pack 280 pounds off for King’s party froni San Fran- Giass slides are made from the sketch or from the life Turse live day I listen to the f, 
‘ cisco, and at same time accept an invitation to eat studies by a photographer, and the image is projected by Of See anil cotons 40 toe ground 
Christmas dinner with them at Stewart River. Turkey, the lantern upon the canvas; the lines oe fone over and The croak of rain-crows and the blue-jay’s call, 


cran sauce, plum pudding, and cham eare prom- connected with charcoal carefully, and is done. , 
berry This if g ‘The woodman’s axe that hews with muffled sound. 


my own horses for wages, it is not ure seems too or too . OF appears to mov And 
es ee titles that of ‘‘ professional packer.” ing to the right or left or up or down, it can be dove That still Delt adek or aes an 
needs pe little to instantly with the ~ old way An old wood chatters forth a note 
respect of ninety-nine out of a on measurements wou ve to uares relined, About summer knew 
For the rest of this moving I had to throw the ‘‘diamond and the design redrawn. si a wodhiiees : 
hitch” over the loads_of so-called experienced pens, Onur illustration shows the interior of Mr. E. H. Blash- Across the road a ruined cabin stands, 
and had to concoct a long story about where I field’s studio in the Five Arts Building. At With. ceds and with thistles at its door, 
learned it... one end is seen the enormous canvas containing the group While withers cypress-vines hang tattered strands 
In the afternoon attended court according to engage- of representing ‘‘ Music,” this panel being less About its falling roof and rotting floor. 


ment. There were several cases on —one some quarrel than half of the pain eventually executed. In the 
about mules, and another case I did not understand. gloom the figures are being projected with the stereopti- In yonder forest nook no sound is 
There were gg a dozen men gathered on the bare con upon the canvas by the artist and his assistants. Some Save when the walnuts patter on 
Point of Roc The court was beid in a ten by twelve of the figures have alread 
tent. The commissioner sat on a box bebind a la in color. 
goods-box, and the lawyers and defendants and tiffs 


beard 
y been enlarged laid Or when by winds the hectic lea ae mene 
, some on ves 
A. R. W. To whohes in thelr maniae sairth. 


sat on other boxes, and discussed the situation informally. Down in the orchard hang the 

After talking awhile inside, all parties would go ou LO ND ON. . Half ge honey by etenees Whe: 
to a large rock in front of the tent, and there, with hands October 21, 1897. Near by, a dwarfed and twisted apple bears 
in their pockets, talk some more. A settlement was ar- Tue g of the Buluwayo Railway on November Its fruit, brown-red as Amazonian cheeks. 
rived at ineach case. Thereisnot much law here. Com- 4 will the vestion as to 

mon-sense rules, or tries to; and if that fails, there isa whether is a colony or a'desert. Lord Grey, the The lonesome landscape seems ns if it 


big United States marshal who sets things straight in Administrator, is now in England, and I have had the Like our own aching bearts, when first we knew 
about as arbitrary and effective a way as a New York portunity of discussing with him, and with other African The one love of our life was not returned, — 
police justice does. In my own case there was petting authorities, many points in connection with the attacks of Or first we found an old-time friend 


whatever to be done, but the papers were held in - Mr. Blake, the neer, recent! blished iu ; oa 
ness in case of trouble. the National Review. hey attacks, sahily or wrongly, on ae = gt comes, and the broad white moon 
September 5. impressed me with the sincerity of the writer. Mr. John y the owl with frenzied gice; — 


Eight of the packers buy three of my horses at fifty Hays Hammond, also an American citizen, and perhba The fat opossum, like a satyr, soon 
dollars each, the blue roan mare being painfully on the first mining engineer in the world, does not with Blioks at its light from yon persimmon-tree. 
_ about the fore ankle. They own now a train of about Mr. Blake as to the absence of paying quartz in Rhodesia, The raccoos 
ten horses, and ‘have to move in the common in- Where mining experts differ, it is not for laymen like my- Amid his — - bear long-dreaded sounds 
terest. With a light pack I start for Sheep Camp. The self to interpose. The railway facilities now a © The ot as oom, 
first thing after stocking the canoe is-a horse down with will soon decide whether Mr. Blake is right in attributing The » ane on the yelp of hounds, 
his ok, and I recognise the old “skate,” and Jim, with to Zambesia a double, dose of sin in being a coun- wild pealing of a hunter's horn. 
y e buckskin. y’s back He’ Bosna try once was mineralized and now is mineralized no 
she under the pack. The skate is doing really more. The evidence placed before me, however, satisfies At last a gray mist covers all the land 
work on the level nd, is not sore nor cut; but me that Mr. Blake has written without due in Far. fer aw 
this is his first try at the hill, We get bim up, and of the facts, Mr. Blake's charges against the Chartered have gata a eae ctennd 


4 Where sorrow d in 

the gee en sepia. Half a mile further on the pack turns Company in to the oppressive character of their rapes us in a mildewed shroud. 
on Nelly, and her back is gone. The pack is taken off the ing brutality he alleges agai voice is heard 

and she is jed back to the camp, where a revolver-shot Britieh treat forest nigh 


treatment of the natives, seem to be at once more To break the desola 
ts the poor patient little beast out of misery. Idonot serious and more easily capable of being tested. Further- tion of the spell, 
forget the last words of the man who rode her into Vic- more, it is declared on “. Save one sad mocking-bird near 
little expecting Ler tv be sold there by her owner. 
“Poor Nelly! I will never see you again!” Wet biank- 
ets. saddles not cinched tight, saddles that 
loads unequally valanced. are doing the rad 
cannot see from the outside what hundreds of 
suffering: 
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more are likely to follow, I bave taken possible 
, means of at the and I have to thank the 
: Chartered. for veply g to all the I 
have addremed to tema. to Be have 
» 
fg may be tamed. the first place, it i¢ undoult- 
true that isolated cases ’ and op- 
: pression have been perpetrated by individual white set- 
tlers. What is not true is that the bulk of the white pop- 
ulation coupive at, or that the government are indifferent 
| to, the commission of these Pioneer communi. 
hile Glass of San Francisco thing of the madue operands of a large mural painting. tics invariabl members, ged 
| best pio however, of Mr. 
charges against the honor of England is in 
‘or documents to which I have had access, but which have 
not been publislied.: Those documents Consist mainly of 
native commissioners’ reporte to Earl Grey. They arv 
BOS. to be rev- 
f 
of the rest, 
of Mr. Bia 
= : udge, the C 
; Se — say, their size; nothing is so deceptive as nimity by his colleagues. So far as I can j bar- 
“<r 4 4 . tered Com are now worthily fulfilling the conditions 
‘ed 
=— - =_ 
Ga... of judgment; and so, as rule, to save as chairman of the Buluwayo Railway. Nevertheless 
I a. tiuie and disappointment afterwards, the ‘ is spending his great fortune and energies in developing 
\ "4d G ‘7 ye - artist makes a rough charcoal or pastel Rhodesia, and in enabling the country to resume the prog- 


executor wants to take them buck to New Hampelire to 
save their lives. rh ee aborigines of any species fail 
to thrive here this fall. It is trying even for the tough 
human products of civilization, bu work in the streets 


and no doubt the sale of Thankagiving turkeys in New 
York will be a little greater than 


All story-readera know that Mr. Anthony Hope is a 
yarn - spinner of prodigious merit, but not all of Mr. 
Hope's admirers realize how. seriously it is ble to 
take their benefactor, or at how towering an altitude his 
literary exploits seem to some authorities to entitle him 
to perch. Mr. Bourke Cockran, as every one grants, is a 
master of rhetoric, and is able to convey ideas which have 
once taken form in his mind with an unrivalled luminos- 
ity. Mr. Cockran has a firat-raite opinion of Mr. Hope, 
and at the Lotus Club dinner which was given in Mr. 
Hope’s honor on October 28 he had first-rate success in 
transmuting it into language. In his judgment, as there 
expressed, there is no living writer whose works can be 

with those of Mr. EO He pictured him as 
in the forefront of literary excellence.” He 
nt of living writers to say that 
no one since Charles Dickens had wielded a pen of 
power or drawn. characters ‘‘so forceful, so rema 
so natural.” He piec 


t that ‘“‘Mr. Hope occu 
ich Charles 
in the literature of another generation.” 


fun in this country and make money But whether 
he does or not, after Mr, Cockran’s speech he is bound to 
consider that his visit was a glorious success. 


In the matter of the action of various Presbyterian 
synods anent the license of-the Princeton Inn, Presid 

utton is quoted in the newspapers as saying, “I am 
going to fight this —a_ out if I have to fight the 
whole Presb hurch.” Whether lie did say so or 
not, the seu t seems one that he might naturally and 
reasonably have expressed. The members of the govern- 
ment of } have not been nuanimous about the 


the action of 
as bigoted and impertinent. t seems to rankle es- 
pecially in Pringeton’s mind ‘is that the shaft which has 
pricked her so sharply is feathered out of her own tail. 

1¢ has been educating prospective Presbyterian minis- 
ters free of charge ever since she began and bas 
done it to so an extent that it is estimated that forty 
per cent, of her graduates no 
inany of these graduates, mem of preabyteries, have 
aulded their voices to the clamor agai i 


On November 1 the twelve competitive designs for the 
New York Public Library, made by architects chosen 
ufter the competition of last May, were submitted 


if 


| 


In the St. James Budget o October 22 is 


Rogers’s frout- cartoon from the WEEKLY o 
ber 9, entitled, *‘ Attitude of the Easy Boss from Differ- 
ent Points of View,” ‘The garwon represented Mr. Piatt 
riding a G. O. P. elephant made of boards, which, being 
turned edgewise, d Mr. Fat it, 
with his hands in his and lighting a from a 
match held by Mr. cartoon, wonderful to 
say, the has labelled, “ The Prince of Wales in an 
. in explanation it quotes 


Novausas 18, 18897. 
Keniuckians of the mounteins, where the feuds have 
T [S-BUSY- flourished, though of kindred ‘stock with Blue - Grass 
| IORLD- “tag of and isolated life, were ve 
' | and semi- people, whereas the: Grass 
Tuts is not season that one would choose to submit to | 
new-comers as.@ samiple of the climate of New York. A Mr. Charles Fairchild (88 Union Square, New. York) is 
great many persons who are inured to metropolitan fall chairman of the American committee, beaded. by 
weather; and who usually thrive in October, as every one nee. M. Alden and Edward L. Barlingame, which ves sub- 
should, are full of and despondency this year, and cartoon even funnier than Mr. Rogers desigtied. scriptions to the proposed memorial to R. L. Stevenson in 
go from quinine pill to quinine pill, hoping to kame. on Ta spite of the silly tattle about Croker and Wales, Edinburgh. heads the English committee, 
until the of.existeuce are more favorable. hich includes Sidney Colvin, George aad J. M. 
Hundreds of persons who ought to be in town and whose the Budget that Prince did not really play an impor- rrie. _ Subscribers of ten dollars or more will receive a 
children ought to be at school are waiting in the coun- tant part in the late election here. There is no reason to edition of Stevenson’s 4% Triples, not otherwise 
try for street trenches to be filled up and pavements believe, nor do the returns indicate, that any voter cured ainable, which bas as its frontispiece a reproduction of 
relaid, and hardy visitors, who insist u rg dng & rush whether Mr, Croker knew the Prince of Wales or the portrait of Stevenson, by John 8. Sargent. | 
New York whatever the risk is, are fortified ore- not, Equally irrelevant and innocuous was the publica- | 
hand by their famfly physicians with various medicinal tion in a Tracy_paper of a London Ona November 6 a w -steamer by 
preventives. . that Low was land's candidate, and pointing out as the Norwegian government Tromed for 
The saddest case is that of the six Eskimos whom ‘‘significant” that ‘‘ Mr. Low's \o search for Andrée. the tell is ¢ 
Lieutenant Peary brought here,and who came down more Britain ie warmly reciprocated.” a fiahing-boat reports humaniike cries off Dau- 
than a fortnight ago with colds so severe and: barassing Cheer tip. Budiet; the case isn’t quite as bad as , Spi , in ber, sod ft is thought 
that they were all sent down from jhe American Museam think. The time Heaven speed it!—w best to investigate them. . This seema a slight basis on 
of Natural History, where they had been lodged, to Belie- the British lion’s tail may hang on the walls of our po- ee eae 
vue Hos One of them, a woman, was dangerously litical property - room, a disused relic, along with the plorers like Captain Sverdrup of the From think the 
ill at last accounts with pneumonia, and all of them had bloody shirt. You won’t know what the y shirt noises were made by ice or b . But euxiety is felt 
lost flesh and were forlorn and miserable. was, but never mind! about Andrée, and the desire to get some news. of him is 
As bad a case as theirs is that of the Corbin herd of #Whata paar ecarestng let of Crates Sees Oe becoming u It will be remembered that be said, 
buffalo that has been living in Van Cortlandt Park. It same political property-room contains! Models when he that if he was not beard from at the end 
‘seems that eleven of them are ill as a result of bad water of the collection, made by a com t student of political -of three months it might exsily bea year, and perhaps two 
(due probably to the dronght), and Mr, Corbin’s son and history, ought to be issued for the use of schools. before he made his way beck. He also recognized 


possible it was that he might never return. 


There n to be fuller reports, though still brief and 
of the travels and explora- 
tions in central Asia by Dr. Hedin —— 
scientist, who has been four years on his travels, aud bas 
and Innds, aud had eurprising and 


France, like the United States, is results 

of new contrivances for raising revenue. Her receipts 

for the last eight months are u in several 
icv lars. the tax on operations in 

fieancia! have fallen «ff 

2,800,000 francs. The excessively high tax on playing- 

cards has diminished the revenue by 600,000 francs, and 

10,000,000 france short. The tax on religious societies rich.men who are 

(which resent the idipost and are very loath to pay it) where novelties are still to be discovered. 

yielded only 964,000 francs. Stockholm 


On the other hand, rail Teh February A 
t wa to u 
than they did; alcohol, 8.060, 


1804, he traversed the ra, to which, after a visit to 
Kashgar. he returned in the summer of the same year. He 
attempted the ascent of Mus-tag-ata, with partial 


much too big a hole in them. went west to Lake Ishik-kui, and retu for the winter 
to he explored the country between 

An Atlanta despatch to the Post records that and Tashkent rivers, losipg a ; 
a fatal accident in a football game in gia,on October camels, and nearly all his in the rt of Takia- 
80, has hfoughout the a demand for legis» Makan. In December, 1895, he went from Kushgar to 
lation prohibiting football; and that a bill to that effect, Tashkent and Khotap River three 


' prohibiting young persons from bein 
to be common in the West, as also 


out after ark neem 
ws, or attem at of wild 


prohibitious, and a fresh start sil around, | 
Avenue dressmaker who said to a customer a week 2 
** If I bad a vote I'd give it to Tammany. 


i 


i 
gs 


shat 


of French in Harvard an- 

a» comp of students, graduates, in- 

structors of Barvard. University and Radcliffe College, 

on the evening of December 
of 

company will be supplemented by Miss Cushing and 

idge of 


orchestra will be drawn from the 
in northern Asia, 


E 
: 


| 
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af 


other day in the New York Heraid as of the opinion that 


joes make and the frost is on the 
Ss. Was the 
Sweden and other 
ions.of the earth 
He started from 3 
000 francs more, and the telephone 1,000,000 francs 
more. These are consklernble guins, but the losses make 
which was introduced at the last fon of the Georgia days, and ibence eastward through ihe desert and down | Bt 
Legisiature, will probably be paased this winter. It does the Keria River to its terminus in the sands, In this re- Bice: 
—_ ion he found two old towns buried in sand, with paint- s 
sculptures which attested s former civilization oT 
The country thereabouts be found full 
ens occu ee cigarettes. hats in the theatres. oth- ver to Karashao, Ko e Lob-nor. Returning we 
He contrasted Mr, Hope al w er doubtful ind Prohibitions by act of to Khiotan in May, went to Tibet, crossing 
very much to Mr. s advantage the comparisons ture are 60. easy th really seems inexcusable to le two moothe with a caravan o 
were. : form of misdoing survive. Stili, there comies. a Un ten men, fifty camels, horses and asses, end some sheep. 
To a-sentiment crystallizes which results in the probibition of Here be found. great herds of wild horses and 
complishment. Mr. Cockran possesses it in a de- small. On he 
gree. It takes lewauage : Mr. Cockran has it. It takes dam, where threatened oe 
enthusiasm ; he has that also. We are all Mr. Hope's he found an 
debtors and well-withers, end we all trast he will have me employ sewing girs Rater crossed the Ala desert wd 
every now and then they come. bere and my es- a 
tablichmen!. ig not to work, or learn to sew, un- 
til she is don’t want ber at all. By that-time 
without settled habits of work, she is of no use to me, rullroad at . a village 7s 
woukin’t vote for Low. He stands for all that sort of | Not the best scholar in the ' 3g 
regulation.” to follow Dr. Hedin's trail 
Ko doutst that is the sort of sentiment, very much of it one, and m2 
— and mistaken, but still strong and pervasive, that oy 
the best-Inid plans of reformers gang periodically on: 
agley, and gives the unregenerate a chance to breathe, Ee 
and even to “holler,” It has puzsied philosophers to a 
expediency of tle licensed inn, but they seem to be p explain sy the All-wise let so much devilment into the a 
world, but it really may have been because He recognized consideration and respect. He got bome last May, and oa 
that we would like it betier that way. It would beadull since then bas been writing the story of his travels, of - = 
world that offered no choices. pie stated, only scant details have so far reached R; 
public. 
note of the Ee 
burvey, who 
© explored 
eastern side 
ton does not like s even suggested that she be , or Barren = 
gins to question the expediency of distributing so much ports grent i. 
free education to intending presbyters. chorus, and a the Tarim, $ 
It should be borne in mind that a leading purpose of Symphony Orci rds of wild horses and 4 
the inn is to regulate and diminish drinking among the the performance will be given regardies of Tibet. Wild horses mo 
undergraduates, and to cause such weteticnns as 4a. oetala that is so obvious that the but a 
to be orderly and moderate. Sophomores and Freshmen dollars) must serm low. be a 
are not allowed in the inn at all, and only malt drinks are made before November 2 3 
served to any undergraduate, unless he happens to be s ea Pes the Department of French, e 
visitin uate’s veraity. =. 
their orders filled if t 
It will be observed that Radcliffe students are included SS 
in the cast. It is not.recalied that Radcliffe has ever be- “a 
fore contributed anything more than spectators toa Har- 4 ys; 
the trustees wil vard play. w a | 
Board of Eatin 
Mr, John Fox, Jr., writes in sorrowful protest about the 7. 
. advertisement of his story The Kentuckians which appear- o 
ed on 88 of Hamrsn’s Advertieer for 
November. The advertisement says of Mr. Fos, one 
were 60 Com | 
but. Mr. Fox, chief purposes in inilividuals, and were most kind aad table to them, 
Grass Rogion of & prevalent slander that the feuds of the the Americans, are in turn by them distrusted. Oolo- fe: 
the Blue Grass,” he : ** there never have been.” continues to affect the monarchical form of gov- i 
It is quite true that in The Kentuckians he hasempha- ernment. There can be no real fusion, he thinks, “‘ until a 


= 


ROBERT A. VAN: WYCK (TAMMANY), JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER (DEMOCRAT), 
Mayor-Elect of Greater New York.—{See Page 1185.) Elected Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, New York.—{See Page 1134) 
_» the-last vestige of the Se have thrash Lord Salisbury and over the German Emperor's  chical principle from British soil, Mr. Smalley has no ex- ' 
vanished ally from the soil of Sg : telegram to President . “TE have lived in England that that will ever happen. There is 6 panty in 


Not.so-Mr. Smalley. Following Colonel nson at - a long time,” says Mr. cb ie 2 I have just returned gland, he says, which‘ wants to abolish the House of 
a week's distance in the Horaid, he pine tely but . from a visit there. My belief is-to-day what it always Lords because that is in the way of reforms, but no party 
firmly with all his concidsiens.. He the don’t has been, that the feeling in En —Of what is best in or political body wants to abdlish the crown, for the crown 
dislike the Americans, either individually or in bulk, and Engiand, and of the vast majority ofthe English people is not an obstacle to ee eg of anything which 
he supports that opinion by pointing to the difference in —is one of permanent good-will to America and the Amer- any considerable body of Britishers desire. 
the British popular sentiment over Mr. Olney's threat to ican nation.” As for the disappearance of the monar- | E. 8. Marrtr. 


TRANSFERRING AND ENLARGING THE DESIGN FOR A MURAL PAINTING BY MEANS OF THE STEREOPTICON.—Daawsn sr A. R. Woerr.—[San Pace 1198.) 
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not availed to increase my courage, lit for 


the purpose. | 
** Miss Durand,” I began, desperately, with that 
— fluttering of the heart which attends on. most con- 
essions, ‘‘do you know that I invited you out here with 
inspection ‘of my 
yacht?” 

‘*Indced?” The dark eyebrows lified slightly, and the 

eyes glanced swiftly into mine, and dropped. 

** Yes, and it was in furtherance of this ob that I 
sent my sailing-master and the crew ashore the new 
sails, and the steward for provisions, though both could 

**T thought you were ogee the proprieties,” she an- 
swered, with an increase of color.. ‘I am sure every 
glass on the beach has been levelled at us.” 

** Perhaps—perhaps, Miss Durand; I am sorry if it will 
embarrass you, but I felt that I must see you alone, 
that has been im le since our first meeting. Do you 
know that I disliked you the?” P 

‘*Why, Mr. Townsend!” she exclaimed, bolt-up- 
right in the deck chair. ‘‘I did not know it. it kind 


TOSSED my half-smoked cigar overboard. It had 
though 


those af the: other, 1 bluadered throm 
tion of a pet theory, arising from something I tied 


or read in my boy , concerning the pb hin- , 
derance to true love, or even agreement, w hap- 
pened to be of the same color of eyes and hair. I told her 


by experience and ob- 


that the stinny-haired kind were wy friends because, I 
felt sure, I was a pronounced brunetie m 


intreoched in my and avoided you for a. while on 

| mera principles. I felt that we could never become 

riends, Then—do you know what changed met I 

 Jearned that you, in your life at sea. with your father, had 

become s better sailor than I—which could not but im- 
con 


render and shattering of my theories. Miss Durand, you 
have conquered, captivated me—” 
** Goodness 


I” she exclaimed. 


: 


POLARITY. 


A Gale of ECwo Brunettes. 
BY MORGAN ROBERTSON. 


I was fairly well launched into what I considered a 
dignified avowal of love when this remark cut me short. 

t. was 4 re 
swiftly moving sir fanned our faces. Springing to my 
feet, | looked toward the shore. by 
blackish-gray wall of cloud, which also obliterated from 
view the niountain-top inland. lower part of it was 
marked by ——— nearly parallel darker lines of 
descending rain, and beneath it was a white, frothy tur- 
moil of. water. 

‘** A squail,” I said, “‘and a bad one. Better go below, 
Miss Durand, out of the wet. I'll stay on deck. 

' “* What chain are you riding by?’ she asked, with no 


‘regard to m 


advice. 
**I don’t-know. Short, I believe.” 
PAii.... out, Mr. Townsend; she will need it all.” Miss 


,cl to 
of 


was 
ened, 
ing but two of the white teeth, gave 

m of sailorly anxiety, charming in her—this child 


le. 
shouted, as I covered the 
The 


below. I knew:by the jarring of the lever as I 

gras it that anchor, dragging. Unlocking 
windlass, I he chain run. It 
I could only at the shackles as they w 


‘We're adrift! I've slipped the chain,” I shouted, 
running aft to Miss Durand. 

I could not hear clearly in that howling wind all she 
said in reply, but I thought that some part of her answer 
formed a context to-the word ** fool,” which I was sure I 
heard quite clearly. But she beckoned me close to her, 
and called in my ear: - 


“H Reef is but a quarter-mile leeward. Come 
f We must get her before the wind. The wheel 
is hard-a-port.” 


What courage and self-possession she had! I under- 
stood her. The schooner was stripped to her spars, and the 
only plan was to stand forward as near the bows as we 
could, so that our bodies might catch the wiud and throw 
her around before it. Then we could steer. We clun 
to the fore-stay, and watched the yacht swing broadside 
to the storm, but beyond that we could not (urn. 

** Lay out!” screamed Miss Durand. 

I obeyed her, and, erect at the extreme end of the jib- 
boom, had the satisfaction of seeing the litile schooner 
pay off. Dim and obscure in the gloom I saw the figure 
of Miss Durand staggering aft against the pressure of 
wind, and coming in, joined her. She bad taken tlie 
and called : 

it innacle—q 
I think we can clear it.” 

She steered with the wind on 
took the lamp below, lighted it, and replaced it ip the bin- 
nacle. As I raised up she pointed tostarboard. Hogback 
Reef, an outcrop of black rock in a swirling, boiling 
yeast of agitated water, was but a belf-jength away. 

** We must let her drive, and keep off the bottom,” she 
screamed. ‘“‘I know the channel —east southeast now, 
and when we the beacon to port we can square 
aw Keep a out; I will steer.” . : 

I felt that steering would 
strength, and off 
away, and I, ed. 


Then watch for the reef. 
port quarter, while I 


loved —— ‘creature 1 loved ber then—and wor- . 


t wan charging along at about a ten-knot rate, 
e 


and I watched through the darkness and 


wy ont to 
She nodded, shifted the ay 

**Doe southeast for two miles no 
ear; ‘*then we are at sea. Will 
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a 4 
upon us. It became nearly as dark as night, and while = 
the whistling fury of wind pelted us with horizontal rain, f 
and my companion, indifferent to the drench 4 
the binnacle, studying the compass and the : 
the blast, I fought my way forward toward the wind- § 
of you to tell me this?” lass, Urgent as was the need of prompt action, I could . 
“It is my own fault, not yours,” I answered, hurried- not but note, in passing her, the perfection of a figure, 4 
ly. **Let me explain.” Then, while the beautiful facewas MES all its harmony of swelling curve and 4 
half turned away from me, and the shapely fingers of one rounded hollow as the wet, clinging fabric of her dress - 
over 
of the sea. She was indeed, i thought, a creature to live : 
th 
ge scastic hatch; but she did n 
up a Ul or misunderstanding With & dark-haired giri, U ried a modern windlass over a sprockeilike wheel, of oe 
which the chain led from the hawse- to the locker - 
and swarthy. er i noticed that my marrica . 
friends who seemed vorrag oe mated were of the same 3 
type—both blond or both nette. ‘And, Miss Du- 
rand,” I concluded, ‘‘I met you with this theory firmly out; 80 alter a con y = 
run. Again I held it. 4 
it, and again felt darring of the anchor 
ving to pay out all the chain at once, I ped the é 
sation, cultivated your acquaintance, learned daily of new con with amateurish confidence, that the end of t I gladly relieved her.. She lied already found the a 
beauties of character, realized to the full all your sweet- cable was secured to the l-powt below. In ten sec- course, and | held iP ews to it, while she leaned a es 
ness and ty of with a complete sur- conds that end came up, cleared face, dealt the companionway and peered ahead. ' What was in her- aS 
the deck a blow that sou ike a report, and = mind I could not guces. ‘ This squall bad interrupted a oe 
shot out the re in a glow of sparka. It was a a gna of marriage, which her ee must 
lubberly oversight of my sailing-master’s or mate's. ve apprised her was coming. And I Bot put the - a 
34 
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led to her: 
‘« Won't you gu below? It is dangerous to expose your- 


‘She moved to the binnacle, looked at the compass, and 


ay 


The first violence of the sq ’ t grew 
landmarks each side and ahead; 


channel, past the spar-buaoy off the light-bouse point 


—where the 
channel buoy, w I would have run down had not 
Miss Dicaad ecocamed at me and assisted at the wheel, 
and out beyond the whistling-buoy that marked the en- 
trance fo the channel. . We were at sea—a half-confident 
commodore of a yacht club, and a much out-of-sorts 
young woman—in a sailless schooner-yacht, with a scant 
sapely of provisions and water. Yet I doubted not of 
our rescae ; old Captain Durand would charter 
every steam yacht and tug within reach of a telegram to 
search for his daughter, and I im what my biow- 
ing-up would be when I came within range of lis quar- 
ter-ieck vocabulary. 

An off-shore sea was rising, and the little schooner be. 

to heave unpleasantly. Miss 


“Nota "answered. ‘‘I condemned every sail in 
the suit, aud sold them y for junk.” 

Have you sea | 

A sen ? Idon’tknew. What is it?” 

With a gesture of impatience she opened the compas- 
fle the swestest of tempers. But what on earth is a aca ; 


few moments, and salt: 

24 

a hatch, and the 


** What for? “What do you want me to do?” 
hold her head to sea. We are driv- 


Not even the cffort to make herself heard above the 


- would have given my life, it hurt me beyond expression. 


But I was of age, and with a certain experience of the 
world and of women, and I knew that without her respect 
I was valueless to her, and my love futile; and this respect 
I could not ask, I must compel it. So, with as much dig- 
nity as a man may assume while grinding a three-foot 
wheel right and left, I said: 

** Miss Durand, I can understand and apprecinte your 
superior nautical knowledge. I have often heard your 
father speak of you as a better sailor and navigator than 
himself, and I fee! deeply culpable and sorry for our 
ent position. I admit I am solely to blame. Yet I 
that I do not deserye all your sarcasm.” 

**Port! Port!” she answered, seizing the wheel. A 

sea broke over the port quarter, drenching us both, 


- and rolled forward. It was with difficulty that with her 
Aguin I had 


help I prevented the yacht broaching to. 
shown my incapacity, and my ears burned. 

**Go to work,” sue said, sharply. 

I relinquished the wheel to her, and went below, where, 
in an unenviable frame of mind, I ruined a mahogany 
state-room door with an auger. I could not remember all 
of her instructions, and was too proud to ask; but I — 
sessed a fairly logical mind, and reasoned out the points 
in the contrivance as'I progressed, und soon had it finish- 
ed. In the forecastle was the tow-line she had mentioned, 
but I captiously decided not to use it. Hawsers should 
not be wet unti . I knew that much. 

I brought the door on deck, with a shackle fast to the 
knob for a weight, uurove the fore throat-halyards, and 
bent it to the bridle I had rigged from the corners, in 
spite of her screaming protest the rope was too weak. 

** Miss Durand,” I said, coldly but politely, as I . 
gied up to her against the wind, ‘‘I am the owner of th 
yacht and all the rapes on board. Iam now ready. If 
you will kindly put the wheel over, I will throw out the 
drag as soon as we lose headway.” She ground the wheel 
to starboard with a vigor and strength which surprised 
me, while her face assumed a <u expression. She was 
not beautiful in her present mood, the bhock of the 
change pained me, angry as I felt. 

Sea after sea, green and solid, boarded the yacht as 
she rounded to unc rolled in the trough, and I was twice 
knocked from my feet before I mana to launch the 
dloor over the bow and catch a turn with the line, which, 
by a eg, Som a taut strain, t the bow slowly to 
the wind. When the whole length, about twenty fathoms, 
was out, I made fast, and two minutes later realize! that 
I had made another mistake, and that Miss Durand was 

n right. The rope was too weak, and parted at the 


ack. 

With an inward malediction on my stubbornness, I 
scrambled afi—past Miss Durand, whose impassive face 
was averted—and helow, where, in a state of unstable 
equilibriam, I duplicated my work on the other door. 


to guide me this time, 1 passed the end ont the vecant 
Then, throwing the drag over ag before, aud slacking out 
all the line, I n brought. the yacht's to sea 


ped the hawser ly with canvas—par- 


this crisis, and selfishly hoped that our vo woukd con- 
tinue—long enough for me to offset, b ligent work 
and devotion. my ridiculous blunder of slipping the chain. 
*Bhe was educated at sea,” I m Pe places sea- 


hud I been quite sure of my premises. ; 
closely the y 


t me, and I every- 
“Miss Durand,” I exclaimed, “this will not do. You 


are ht at sea, but she rides 
easy. Godown, 

food of some kind in the steward’s pantry 
lants; you need them—and then go to bed. There are 
two kidte-rooms.” 


searching of when I had asked 


her to go into the f , and, of this, the stony ex- 
pression of her own face when I had disa with her 
about the riding-line—these things certainly came of ber 
distrust of my competence ; but why was she so severe? 
Her dictatorial manner on the run out was strictly com- 


conventionalities and ask for her hand on board my yacht; 
and that proposal—what had I said? 

Slowly and painfully after the excitement, word by 
word my half-uttered declaration of love came back to 
me, ‘* That was it,” I groaned; “ that upset her. I didn't 
finish, and up to the interruption it was o— personal 
flattery. Great heavens! can I undo it? It was insulting, 
under the circumstances.” 

Before midnight I had decided what it was best to do— 
finish the tale of love at the first opportunity, and set my 
motives right; and no matter what her reception should 
be, to it again aud again, and assume such a dig- 
nity aud treat her with such deference as would in time 
shame het out of her injustice to me—in short, to live it 
down. She was worth waiting for. 

This question settled, other things demanded attention. 
I had not eaten for twelve hours, and was faint with hun- 
ger, and in danger of pneumonia from exposure. Then, 
too, we had been drifting half the night without showing 
a light. With as little noise as bie I procured the 
riding-light from the lamp-locker in the forecastle—luck- 
ily finding dry matches in a bunk—and ran with it upon 
the bight of the staysail-halyards, as I had seen done by 
my men. Going down the hatch again, and aft into the 
pantry, I made a substantial luoch, after warming myself 
with a glass of whiskey. 

I now wanted a smoke; but the cigars in my pocket 
were sodden. Though there were pipes and tobacco in 
the sailing-master’s room and the forecastie, I had alwa 
a distaste for another man’s pipe, and knew that J] shou 
not like the tobacco. The thought of my own fragrant 
meerschaum and Turkish mixture on my state-room desk 
led me into the dark cabin, where I Honpee short; for my 
way was impeded by wet skirts afid clothing hang- 
ing from lines stretched across the rom. 

ith two to choose from, Miss Durand would hardly 
occupy my state-room. Her nautical mind would enable 
her to readily distinguish mine, by its appurtenances and 
tion to port, from the vacant state-room to starboard. 

et I must make no mistake; I had blundered too much 
already. I remained perfectly quiet to make sure of ber 


one locker, trembling in every limb, 


—and stimu- 


: 


room, 

own revolver, which bad place on the desk beside tlc 

a oy Duriind,” I shouted, ‘‘don’t shoot me! T oni; 
ted tubacco.” 


capable of another volun 

If ever in my life I wanied a smoke I wanted it 

then, and when I could, fired up a sailor's pipe, felt of a 
in miy hair over a hot line af blist sealp, and 

smoked feverishly. Under the influence of the:tobaceo 

soon grew calmer and went on deck. There was nothing 


in sight, the burned lly, and the was g0- 


| 


the deck. In about an hour Durand came up the 
She had the best toilet looked wretch- 


following the recent 
ed pinched and drawn, indicating « sleepless n But 


an I might have felt for her as a woman was for- 
biddea by the sight of my revolver tucked into her belt— 
v 


as I could assume I advanced and said 
Good 


ae Miss Durand, I see—pardon the al- 
lusion—that you are carrying side-arms to-day. Do you 
me 


own room after satisfying himself by your silence it 
and yet—I wish to be 


** Mr, Townsend,” she answered, in the incistve tove 
which none but well-bred women can assume, “ prior to 
your admission that you bad invited me on board your 

t and sent your crew ashore in order that I should 
alone with you I thought you a gentleman; when you 
slipped the chain I merely thought you a fool, and, I be- 
w you gnorance of a sea.anchor an! 
then constructed one, when you purposely waated one 
state-room door so that the other must be taken also, | 
concluded that you had purposely wasted your cable as 
well, and that you were a quick-witted villain, able and 
ready to take any advantage of time, weather, or circum. 
stance to further your ends. As to my taking your room 
it is due myself to say that I found the berth in the other 
drepched with water from the open desd-light above.” 


She hed explained it all. On the evidence of a series 
of accidents she had judged me guilty of motives for 
yet her denunciation 


anger or humiliation; I was be- 
ond reach of an insult from he? now; only the terrible 
umor of it appealed to me, as before, and again I laughed, 


bitterly and ; 
“T see,” I said. aA attempt to refute this wonld be 
pure folly. I shall go down now and cook our breakfast, 


at 


her breathing, but heard no sound other 
in shape to be answered, and surely could not Tee job took me ws bose, for the al 
the wiod moderated and our safety was assured. cradle in the trough of th y ener ir she was Wide avake, listening... Tite 
But there came to my mind the favorite situstions in up the ith poor show of polite- . ter pom decided me, 
Clark Russell's cLarming sce stories—a young man and ertions, I ssid to Miss Dei “Mies Durand,” I calied, aoftly, 00 an not t0:waken ber 
the down and ight toe onto the locker?” toad asleep, "are you awake? Which ro Bre you 
we shallow-water sea was following the yacht, ward my burden. Lifting _bateh, | my by 
our’s dragging—during which the forecestle wes nearly aad decamp without disturbing ber,” 
| the. threshold, yvoice—a low, bard, un- 
ears and my ny head, while t 
Jenving blacker darkness bebind. But the 
then at me, with evebrows kai disclosed to me a white, set face, with 
I was a point and a half off thecourse. Bowing to her prey tbe barrel helt by nd, be- 
and m v nto 3 
vee No. was her auswer, a aot with you at the wheel— The little schooner rode the seas nobly, and my chagrin ——was 6 sbapelier arm and swelling white and 
not until we have sea-room.” at Miss was pare, OF 
thought rather unkind, but I forgave her; maol n the success of my ou 
share the benefit, and meet accord me sbare to the 
i credit. Though without her superb knowledge of the 
and of ships, I felt that I could be of use to her in a 
this Cavin, as you Your 
bustle, where I sat 
the perspiring at ever) 
manship at of manly accomplishments. 
been found wantiog in seamanship, comers have 
dropped in ber esteem and must be tevenp wed ise Du- 
. rand was almost forgiven; would have been wholly so 
expanse = sen = = = 
4 fast disappearing in the gloom of the evening. There was cul me to the bone 
a” no sign of sail or smoke to indicate a search for us, and, 
D » descending, I went aft to Miss Durand, who was again 
seated on the grating. Her bat waa blown away, and her 
== huir sadly disarranged by the wind; she bad not labored 
nd asked, Have you any canvas aboard—a storm 
maiosail or try-sail?” 
7s With « Jook in her eyes which might have meant anger 
‘scorn or fright—or all three, so strange and unpleasant 
sere is a hawser in the forecastle that will answer t for her bad Bw my brain 
, “ my chilly wind could not blow cold enough it was a that must have found an echo in the infer- 
I heard the sound of rattling dishes; and knew that she ” 
: sea anchor you mve an immense advantage. Your ca ; was | : 
3 club will call ou their admiral.” moderating, the sen was geting higher and the tetapera- Ey haze, here and there thickencd to genuine fog, and over- 
ture lower, and at last, ch to the bone by the wet and © I took 
- storm could qualify the aoe which she putiotothese cold, I was forced to pace up and down. The exercise down the riding-light, in the now useless sea an- 
; words, and coming from her, for whom I am confident I brought coherence to m and I reviewed what chor, and limbered my stiffened ts by smartl 
were under eyes, 
her pale face, besides wearing the expression of diecom- 
. patible with her superior p, but why 
called me a fool? I was sure that she had—just for slip- 
ping the cable. Do accidents and mistakes never occur 
at sea? What had changed her so—she so kind and gra- ; 
cious, who had shown a preference for my society, so 
delicately indicated, yet so marked that it had led me to 
hope that she loved me—that had induced me to dare the 
“Up to the time I heard ao langhing, sir, 1 thought 
one shot my be enough. assured that the next time 
| I shall aim jower than your cap.” 
‘Thank you for the warning. I am to consider, I sup- 
pose that you did not mean to kill me. As for laughing, 
Durand,” I added, esis ot believe me I was not. 
| It was a song that you beard—ihe swan song of a shatier- 
. ed ideal. But in your own bebalf will you not say some- 
thing—something that will explain or possibly excuse 
_ shooting at a man who, up to that moment, would 
ve defended your honor and safety with his life; a man 
whose only fault was the innocent one of entering his 
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] , well-equi 1, and modern ship-yard, which has 
vessel for the Federal government, 
and has nearly finished a torpedo-boat of 170 tons for the 
‘New Navy.” In addition to the government contracts, 
this year four steamers for the Yukon trade have been 
built. Besides this, there are a number of local yards in 
and adjacent to Seattle where a fleet of merchant vessels 
have been built to meet the growing commerce of Puget 
Sound, whose shipments as « customs district have this 
year already arnounted to nearly eleven and a half million 
dollars in exports and imports. It may be noted that in 
1877 no vessels went to Alaska from Seattle. This year, 
owing to the Klondike business, sixty-five veasels left 
Seattle in sixty-eight days for Alaskan ports. They 
ranged from 8000 tons, carrying 800 passengers, down. 

A word as to the gastronomic charms of Seattle. Of the 
delicacies to be found in Fulton and other markets in New 
York the pompano and the terrapin are almost the ouly 
ones absent. Caviare is shipped to Russia from this State. 
There are such apricots, nectarines, and prunes as the 
New York market seldom sees. 

The ‘‘black cod,” Anaploma which is peculiar 
to this coast, is a fish equal to the pompano as a delicacy. 
What would the Eastern gourmet say to a soft- shell 

“ erab over a foot in, diameter, from which the fat may be 
taken by the table-spoonful? That is the crab of Puget 

Sound. The “‘ canvas-back,” abounds. Fat buck venison 
- can be had at five cents a pound, and superior elk meat, 

whose supply amply equals the demand. Three species of 
_ trout are fn every one of the streams which pour into 

the sound. while the still gamier black bass is not infre- 

quent. Pineapples, pomegranates, and cocoanuts, tropi- 

cal fruits of many kinds, which we get here from Hawaii, 

are also plentiful. Mountain mutton,it may be said, is as 
as the best Southdown or Scotch. 

Socially Seattle is still in a transition stage, but perhaps 
not more so than any city not half acentury old. The so- 
cial attribute or function which is most b ighly organized 
is charity. What is known ns ‘the Buffalo plan” has 
been adopted. An orphans’ home and a children’s home 
tuke care of the little waifs. ‘There are two fine, well- 
equipped hospitals. Though death is hardly a ‘social 
function,” it should be noted that no city in the United 
States with ovcr 10,000 population, except Omaha, has so 
low a death-rate as Seattle. It isa healthy eity, due chiefly 
to the even climate and fine drainage. Its most marked 
feature is the absence of those diseases of children which 
in Eastern cities may be said to be epidemic. 

A pleasant social club, the Rainier, makes an ble 
centre for most of the leading men of the city, and its 
business irterests &re looked after by an active Chamber 
of Commerce. The Harvard Club here is larger than 
its namesake in Philadelphia. It may be mentioned that 
the city government is under comprehensive civil ser- 
vice me It provides an excellent free public library, 
and admirable police, fire, and park de ents. The 

fullest executive power and responsibility rest on the 
Mayor. In the tighter and more agreenble aspects of so- 
ant Seattle will stand comparison with older cities. Mu- 

clube, wning, French, magazine, 
general reading an art students’ e, and other like 
clubs offer diverse intellectual attractions to women. Ten- 
nis and golt clubs flourish, and the Athletic Club has up- 
wards of a thousand members. 

Established here are a United States army post, court, 
custom-house, engineer’s office, internal-revenue office, 
land-office, light-house, marine hospital service, naval pay- 
office, revenue marine station, recruiting - office, steam- 
bpiler-inspector’s office, and weather bureau, while the 
State University located here has a military instructor, 
and near Seattle lies the great Port Orchard dry dock and 
naval station. his tiry dock is the largest in the United 
States, and the third largest in the world. The desire to 
protect so ny ene | an adjunct to the Navy Department, 
as well as to defend the great wealth aggregated at Seattle 
and elsewhere on the sound, has led to recommendations 
' —and in part to adoption—by leading officers of both 
army and navy, of Federul projects of great public im- 
portance. 

An army post, at which a full regiment of 7 is 
to be stationed, hag already been located on a bluff four 
hundred feet high. To secure the establishment of this 
post the citizens of Seattle last year contributed $30,000 
to —— land, and the work is now going on. 

n important question before the Navy Department to- 
day is, What is thé most economical method by which our 
steel vessels can be preserved in readiness for any emer- 
gency call? 

The answer to this question involves the following 
conditions: A clear fresh-water basin of uniform depth, 
not exposed to freshets, strong currents, or heavy winds; 
this basin to be. accessible at all times and all stages 
of tides, conditions of weather and seasons; the basin 
to be located near a navy-yard which is capable of dock- 
ing and repairing our largest os and to be 
within the limits of a large manufacturing centre, in 
order that material, skilled labor, and mechanics may be 


had at any and all times. A high naval authority, whom | 


I quote, says: ‘‘ In Lake Union,” within Seattle’s city lim- 


its, having ap area of over five hundred acres of deep 
water, “all of the requirements of a naval basin will be 
found. Here battle-ships and vessels of all kinds could 


lie quietly at their moorings, in depths suitable to the 
draught of the vessel, and fear not the elements and rav- 
ages of time. Hundreds of ships could be safely housed 
here within the finest ideal spot upon this globe, the like 
of which does not exist to-day in any clime.” 

It is known that ships for Liverpool, for example, be- 
come fouled by marine animal and vegetable growth to 
such an extent on their outward passage as to } = a a re- 
turn passage from twenty to thirty days, causing an ex- 
pense of from $1600 to on each trip. 

Lake Union is only fourteen miles from Port Orchard 
dry dock. A vessel can be docked, put in perfect order, 
then steam to the entrance to Lake Union, and in a few 
hours be safely moored in a fresh. water basin. 

Puget Sound can be entered with perfect safety under 
ali conditions cf wind and weather. There is no bar, and 
vessels of any draught can enter at any time. Vessels 
once within the strait of Juan de Fuca are protected 
from heavy outside grles and seas, and can proceed at 
will to vac A port within the sound. | 

The sole condition requisite to make Lake Union a 
naval basin would be the —e of a canal. Such a 
canal has been recommended or endorsed by distinguished 
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engineers of the United States for the last forty years. 


The first suggestion of the kind was made by General 
(then Major) rge B. McClellan in 1858. This was fol- 
lowed by endorsements from General Nelson A. Miles, by 
General John Gibbon, and others. In 1891 Con au- 
thorized the President to appoint a board of engineers to 
make an exhaustive examivation of the subject. They 
reported favorably, and an appropriation was made for a 
survey and estimates of the cost, and since then for future 
work, while King County has condemned the land for the 
route, Lake Washington is nineteen miles long, two 
miles wide, and bas an area of uearly thirty-nine miles, 
of which probably 22,000 acres cover a depth of twenty- 
five feet or more, while depths of 600 feet have been o 
served. The connection of its waters with Lake Union is 
also under consideration, and would result in the creation 
of a great landlocked fresh-water harbor, greater in ex- 
tent and completeness of harbor facilities than those of 
any three of the largest cities in the world. When that 
time comes Seattle will be in a position comparable to that 
of New York, with Long Island Sound on one side and 
the Hudson on the other, except that Seattle’s harbor 
facilities will then be superior to those of New York, 
and should lead to a apes woes. in comparison with 
which its past growth bas been unimportant. 


JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE. 


Zion, Jerusalem, Palestine, have been the theme of 
psalmist and prophet ever since King David brought the 
** Ark of the Secnnans® to his capital. Even from Abra- 
ham’s day Canaan was the ‘ Promised Land” to his de- 
scendants, and the realization of (at hope made it the 
Holy Land. With the destr f Solomon’s Temple 
and Judah’s exile to Babylon sighing for the return 
to Zion began. These lho) ve embalmed in the 
speeches of the prophets and i) of the poets, 
and although they were partially realized by the buildi 
of the second temple, their reception into the canon o 
Scripture preserved them for later ages. When the Tem- 
ple was destroyed by the Romans, toward the end of the 
first century, the ‘‘ dispersed of Judah” were scattered far 
and wide; and when the final effort at independence, the 
rebellion of Bar-Cochba, failed, jn the next century, few 
and hopeless were the Jews who still remained in Pales- 
tine. 

But the exiled children of Israel still turned their eyes 
longingly towards their ancient Innd, and once more they 
conned the promises of the patriarchs, studied the proph- 
ecies of restoration, and sang the songs of Zion as they 
sighed for the return. The ritual of the synagogue re- 
flected in plaintive melody and measured cadence these 
lenn-ahertehed hopes, and faithfully they prayed in the 
ages of Europe: ‘‘ This year we observe our festival 

ere; may we celebrate it next year in Jerusalem!” Cen- 
turies passed, and the restoration seemed no nearer than 
before. Some self-styled Messiahs arose from time to 
time, ready to lead the hosts of Israel back to Zion, but 
each one merely added to the list of fallures. 

Less than a century ago Judaism entered upon a new 
phase in Germany. reform movement, which has 
since epeess to we grey abandoned the idea of a personal 
Messiah, discarded the national idea, and substituted for 
the restoration ideal the ideal of a Messianic age, in which 
all men should worship the true God and live in 
and good-will. This f sketch of the history of the 
Zionistic ideal, ite acceptance by the orthodox and aban- 
donment by the reform wing, is necessary if the present 
agitation is to be prepeny understood. No one denies 
the religious origin of Zionism, but its latest form is an 
attempt to re-establish the Jewish state upon economic, 
not religious grounds. It is the first attempt to accom- 
— the purpose in this way, though by no means the 

rst effort to establish colonies of Jews in Palestine. 

More than fifty years ago Sir Moses Montefiore, the great 
raised the subject of planting ag- 
ricultural colonies in Palestine, but almost forty years had 
to pass before the first of these settlements was made. It 
was not until 1867 that the Turkish government permitted 
Jews to uire land in Pulestine, and in 1870 Charles 
Netter founded an agricultural school in Jaffa. It lan- 

uished at first, but finally was taken in charge by the 

lliance Israélite Universelle, an international society of 
Jews, which has exerted a ficent influence upon 
oppressed Israelites, chiefly through educational work. 

his school is now well organized, having a course of in- 
struction extending over five years, teaching the ordi 
branches and the practice and theory of agriculture. It 
is called Mikveh Israel seer of Israel), counting 
among its hundred pupils natives of Palestine, Turkey, 
Egyp!, Russia, Roumania, and Galicia. Its graduates 
have become the leaders of the colonies planied in Puales- 
tine and of some of those sent to Argentine by Baron de 
Hirsch. A large variety of crops is raised on the six hun- 
dred acres constituting the farm school proper. All kinds 
of vegetables and fruits are sent to the markets of Alex- 
andria, Beirut, and Jerusalem, and oranges and pome- 
granates are shipped to Germany and England. The vine 
is extensively cultivated, so that the pupils may master 
every detail of wine-making. 

The first agricultural settlement, Pethach-Thikvah (the 
Gate of Hope), was made in 1878, but it failed miserably 
and its colonists returned to Jerusalem, whence they h 
come. Hitherto the ideal of the ‘ return” was the onl 
impulse directing the Jews towards Palestine, and it 
— in nothing. Their enemies were to be more ef- 
fective. 

When the Lompmciens of the Jews became severe in 
Roumania,in 1879, they naturally turned to the Holy Land, 
and in the following year two agricultural villages, Zich- 
ron-Ja’akob and Rosh-Pinah, were established. These 
colonists suffered many privations and bardshipe at first, 
for few of them knew anything about ulture, as they 
had been merchants and mechanics in their former home; 
but gradually they adapted themselves to the new life,and 
at present these villages are most prosperous. There are 
a thousand persons living on the five thousand acres of 
land belonging to Zichron-Ja’akob. The chief products 
are wine, sesamé and barley, fruits, honey, and silk. The 
latest improvements in agricultural methods have been 
adopted. The village has bought and uses in common a 
steam-plough and steam-mill. It has its own water- works; 
the streets of the town are paved; it has a nursery for 
raising young plants, and large cellars for the storage of 
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wine. Near it, and almost a part of the larger settlement, 
is Tantura, where thirty families live, supporting them. 
selves chiefly by laboring in a large actory, but also 
cultivating the soil to some extent. The four hundred 
colonists of Rosh-Pinah cultivate over sixteen bund rei 
acres of land. Besides the universal vine and mulberry. 
tree, they pay special attention to acacia-trees, the blos. 
soms of which are used in the large perfumery-fact::\ 
bere. Here, too, is the centre of silk manufacture, the silk 
worms from the other colonies being brought to the stenm- 
mill of Rosh-Pinah for weaving. Doubtles; 
colonization in Palestine would have advanced slowly 
had it-not been for anti-Semitic persecutions. year 
1881 saw Russia in the throes of Jewish oppression, and 
some of the exiles turned hopefally towards Pulestine. 
The abandoned land of Pethach-Thikvah was ~ overs 
and a new colony, Rishon l’Zion, founded in 1882. th 
of these colonies are now thriving, making more than half 
a million gallons of wine every year, besides having thirt 
thousand mulberry-trees for the silk-worms,and thousands 
of trees bearing figs, apples, pomegranates, almonds, and 
oran Organizations were now started in Russia itself 
to aid in opening more settlements. A society of the stu- 
dents of the universities of Odessa, Moscow. St. Peters- 
burg. and Harkov was formed, which resulted, in 1884, in 
the colony Gadarab, or Katra, where some hundred stu- 
dents cultivate the vine and fruits and manufacture 
cognac. It has become an intellectual centre, producing 
more than one valuable contribution to Ietters and science, 
written in classical Hebrew. An international Russian 
society was also formed, Ohavé Zion (Friends of Zion), 
whose chief purpose is the support of the Palestinian 
colonies. Hardly a year passes without the foundation 
of one or more colonies, until now there are twenty- 
three of these agricultural settlements. There are about 
six thousand colonists, who have a hundred thous:nd 
acres of land under cultivation. While the chief pro- 
ducts are wine, silk, and fruits, gach colony has some 
specialty. Jessud-Hama'alah,.for instance, cultivates 
roses for the manufacture of perfumery; Merom has 24,000 
vlive-trees; another devotes special attention to cattle- 
ruising, and those colonies east of the river Jordan raisc 
large quantities of wheat. When the colonists first ar- 
rive they live in rude huts of thatch or straw, but before 
a season is over they erect substantial stone dwellings; 
each colonist has his own kitchen-garden near his howe, 
aud with poultry, a horse and wagon, and a cow he lives in 
comfort and security undreamt of in Roumania or Russia. 
As a colony prospers it sends out smaller colonies in the 
neighborhood, much as a tree puts forth shoots. For 
instance, Wadi-el-Chanin was settled only ten years ago, 
but it is now the centre of eight little villages having 
1500 inhabitants. 

These results have been accomplished by the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of from philanthropists 
of wealth like the Rothschilds, and from the poor colonists 
and their humble friends. The suffering has sometimes 
been intense, due to aed ey selection of the immigrants 
and their inefficient ers. It is now proposed to in- 
augurate new methods for a large and systematic coloniza- 
tion of the land on both sides of the Jordan. This is to be 
done by the ization founded a month or more 
by Dr. Theodor Herzl. Dr, Herzl is a os journal 
of Vienna, who published a little book, Juden Staat 
(The Jewish State), a year ago. In it he advocated the re- 
establishment of the Jews as a nation in Palestine. He 
propecs to purchase the land from the Sultan and estab- 

ish a Jewish democracy. He claims that the condition 
of the Jews in Galicia, Russia, Roumanina, and even Austria 
and Germany is unbearable, and that there is no cure for 
anti-Semitism except the founding of a Jewish state. 
agreeing with him, others bitterly opposing his plan. In 
conjunction with Dr. Max Morden, Br Herz) ome out a 
call for an international conference of Jews to be held 
in Munich last August, but the Jews of Munich were so 
hostile to his plan that the convention met in Basle, 
Switzerland, August 29, 80, and 81. It was attended by 
two hundred who favored the enterprise, but, to the gen- 
eral surprise, the state idea was almost obliterated, the 
convention deciding to found a bank and company for 
the development and colonization of Palestine systemat- 
ically and rapidly. Dr. Herzl has had to contend with 
the opposition of both the orthodox and reform Jews. 
It was to be expected that the latter would not favor bis 
becatise they hold that Israel is no longer nation, 
ut that Judaism is one of the world's religions, whose 
mission is to become the world ae ut many of 
the orthodox Jews opposed ‘' Herziism ” (as it has been 
called), because he assigns economic and not religious 
og s for his movement. Some of them are will- 
ng to close their eyes to the reasons which he gives, 
and gladly t the result, thinking that this may be 
one of the indirect methods of Providence for restor- 
ing Israel to the Promised Land. Others who still 
hope for a restoration are utterly opposed to the plan 
of purchasing Palestine, deeming it best to wait and 
pray for the time when, by international agreement, tle 
oly Land will be given back to the Jews, Some of 
the reform element sympnthize with Dr. Herzl, because 
they see no hope of bettering the condition of the Jews 
in eastern Europe, and think that his plan may offer 
a way out. Others claim that the whole agitation can do 
nothing but harm, They say that the Christian world 
will not surrender its most sacred spots to the Jews even 
if the Sultan of Turkey were to agree to the sale. They 
add that the contest with anti-Semitism must be foug!| 
out to the bitter end, until the Jew is re as the 
equal of every other man. They point to the reality of 
the emancipation of the Jew in England and America 5s 
evidence that such an emancipation is possible, contend- 
ing that it will finally come, even in Russia. 
movement has more sym izers, es n 
the United States. Each week ie soageairl of meetings 
held in Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
other large cities, at which support is pled to the 
Zionistic movement. Many of those at g these 
meetings are men and women who have been driven out 
of their European homes by stern opposition, and natural- 
ly sympathize with any movement which sheds a ray of 
hope upon the darkness of the anti-Semitic persecutions; 
but it must be confessed, even by the gia of the 


plan, that it is gaining support on every 
Currron Harsy Levy. 
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A STORY OF THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


AUTHOR oF *‘ Dopo,” ‘‘ Limitations,” Booxs,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

N this second cruise three ships from Spetzas 
crossed straight over to the Peloponnesus to assist 
in the blocknde of Monemvasia, which was be- 
sieged by land by a freshly enrolled body of 

men from the southern peninsula, chiefly from Sparta 
and the outlying portions of Argos. The town was knowa 


to be wealthy, and the commander of the Greeks, 
finding that until communication by sea was intercepted 
it was impossible to starve the town out, while his own 
force was inadequate to storm it, had invited the co-op- 
eration of the fleet, stipulating that a third of the spoil 
taken should go to the soldiers, one-third to the fleet, and 
one-third to the national treasury. But scarcely had the 
ships arrived when quarrels began to break out between 
the sen forces nnd the land army; a spirit of mutual mis- 
trust and suspicion was abroad, and the soldiers, on the one 
hand, accused the fleet of making a private contract with 
the besieged, to the effect that their lives would be spared 
nud themselves conveyed to Asia Minor in ships on the 
surrender of their property, while the tailors brought a 
counter-accusation that there was a plot on foot ae 
the infantry to attempt to storm the town and carry 0 
the booty before they could claim their share. Every one 
looked after his own interest, and the only interest that 
was quite disregarded was the interest of the nation. But 
to the soldiers more intolerable than all was the conduct 
of three primates from Spetzas, who took upon them- 
selves the airs and dignities which the Greeks had been 
aecustomed to see worn by Turkish officials; and though 
io a great extent this war was a religious war, yet 
pensants had no mind to see the places their masters had 
occupied tenanted anew by any one. 

This example of the island primates was to a certain 
extent followed by their brethren on the mainland. There 
had sprung into existence in the last month or so two 
great powers in Greece, the army and the Church—to the 
cause of which the people were devoted—and the pri- 
mates who before the Turkish supremacy had been tem- 
poral as well as spiritual princes wished to see themselves 
reinstated in the positions they had held. Many of them, 
too, such as Germanos at Patras, had worked with a true 
and simple purpose for the liberation of their country, 
and now that the e were beginning to reap the fruita 
of their labors they looked to receive their due, and their 
demands, on the whole, were just.* Bat never were de- 
mands made on 80 unseasonable an 0 nity; for while 
the military leaders shrugged their shoulders, saying, 
‘*This is our work as yet,” they obtained but a divided 
allegiance, for the people were devoted to their Church. 
The result was a most unhappy distrust and yo pow 
between the two parties. The primates openly that 

‘the object of the military leaders was rown aggran- 
dizement, to the detriment of others’ interests; the mili- 
tary leaders, that their revered friends were interfering in 
concerns which were not their own. Even greater com- 
plications ensued when the primates themeeives, as in the 

‘ case of Germanos, were men who fought with earthly wea- 
pons, and he, taking strongly the side of the Church as 

against the army, was the cause of much seditious feeling. 
The personal asceniéncy of Petrobey and Nicholas was 

a large mitigation of these evils in the case of the army at 
Tripoli, but both felt that their positions were u . 
depending only on popular favor, and matters came to a 

crisis when Germanos himself came to the camp from 

Patras with an armed following. To do the man justice, 
it was jealousy for the Church, not the pees ee of 
power, which inspired him as a prince of that body and a 
vicar of Christ. He had invested bimself with the in- 
signia of bis position. But it was the royalty of his Mas- 
ler, and not 
and if he had remembered the entry of One into His chosen 
city, meek and sitting upon an ass, and a colt the foal of 
nn ass, he would have acted more in the spirit of his 


King. 

Not as such entered Germanos into the camp. Before 
him went a body of armed men, followed by six acolytes 
swinging censers; then the cross-bearer, holding high his 
. gilttering silver symbol, wroaghbt but lately, on which 

Bermeame had lavished the greater part of the booty which 
had been his at the taking of Kalavryta; and then, borne 
on a chair on four priests’ shoulders, the Archbishop him- 
self. His head was bare, for in his hands he carried the 

oll vessels of the sacrament, those which the Emperor 
Paleologus had given to the monas at Megnapélaion, 
and over his shoulders flowed his thick biacl hair just 
touched with gray. His cope, another priceless treasure 
from his own sacristy, was fastened round in front of his 
neck with a gold clasp, set with one huge ancient emerald, 
nnd it covered him from shoulder almost to foot, all shim- 
mering white, of woven silk, and with a great gold border 
of pomegranates, and below showed the white line of the 
nlb and the border of his 
came another priest, carrying the office of the Church 
bouod in crimson leather wi ld clasps, and the re- 
mainder of his armed guard followed—in all three bun- 
men, 

It was an act of inconceivable folly, but the folly for the 
moment had a certain grandeur about it, for in Germanos's 
mind the only thought had been the glory of the Church. 
ile had travelled five days from Kalavryta, and so far he 
had been received by the hosts of the Greek army with 
reverence and res But his reception here he knew 
was the tonchstone of the success of his party, for the 
scornful Mainotes looked askance on clergy, and left them 


to do their praying alone. But he had come, so he believed, . 


io demand the vassalage of the people to their King of 
Kings; that daty, so he thought, admitted neither delay 
hor compromise, 

Yanni, who was lounging on the wall with Mitsos, in 
the afternoon sun, tory to starting on a night raid 
down in the plains, saw him coming, and whistled omi- 


nously, 
will be mischief,” he snid softly to Mitsos. 
* Begun in No, 2115. 


is humility, which be would fain represent; 


urple silk cassock, Behind. 


“THE VINTAGE.”* 


BY E. F. BENSON, 


“*Germanos is a good man 
mates ure not all like him.” 
“*] wish they would leave us alone,” 

** That litile red-faced Charalambes is doin 


and true, but these little pri- 


imbled Mitsos. 
a lot of harm. 


He tells the men that all this is for the g of God. 
dare say it is; but there is fighting to do first, and a bolster 
would fight as well as he. . Yanai, but he’s got all his 


fine clothes on! I wish I was an archbishop.” 

The procession was now passing close under them, and 
looking closer, Yanni saw what Germauos carried, and 
stood uncovered, crossing himself. Mitsus saw too, and 


went out; ‘and you have 
reece. But we have other 
things to talk of; and jet us shake hands first, for I know 
not that what I have to say will find favor with you. For 
we are friends, are we uot?” 

Nicholas smiled. ‘* Old friends, surely,” he said. ‘‘ May 
we long be so!” 

* That is well,” said Germanos, seating himself. ‘* But 
first I have to tell you news which may, I 
even closer together, though with a tie of and 
amazement. Our Patriarch Gregorios, whom I think you 
knew, Nicholas, was executed at Constantinople on East- 

vetrobey rom r seats. 

**Gregorios!” they a whispered horror. 

** Executed, dying the most shumeful death, hanged 
the gate of the patriarchate. Ah, but the vengeance of God 
is swift and sure, and the blood of another martyr cries 
from theground! Oh, let this bind us ther—hanged, the 
death of x» mad dog—he, the holiest of men!” Germanos 
bowed his head, and there was silence for a moment. 
**That was not enough,” be continued, his voice trem- 
bling with a teemotion. “ For three days it hung 
there, and the street dogs leaped up to bite at the body. 
Then it was given to the Jews, and I would sooner have 
seen it devoured by the dogs than cast into the hands 
of those beasts, they dragged it through the streets 
and threw it into the sea. But pious men watched it, and 
took it to Odessa, where eget he — such as befits 
the body of one of the saints of God. , though dead, 
he works, for on the ship that took it there was a woman 
stricken with paralysis, and they brought her to touch the - 
body, and she went away whole.” | 
icholas was sitting with his face in bis hands, but at 
this he looked up. 

‘**Glory to God!” he cried, “ for in heaven His martyr 
now pleads for us.” ° | 

Petrobey crossed himself. 

“@G@ to God!” he repeated. ‘‘ But tell us more, fa- 
ther. hat was the cause of this?” 

‘**He died for us,” said Germanos—“ for the liberty of 
the Greeks. As you know, he was in the secrets of the 

triots, andl one of the agents of the club which supplied 

unds for the war was found to have letters from the and 
triarch which showed his complicity. Immediately after 
the execution the election for a new patriarch took place, 
and Eugenios of Pisidia was chosen, and bis clection rati- 
fied by Gregorios’s murderer.” 

N s struck the table with his fist. 

**] give no allegiance "he said. the Church 
in that devil's hand, and shall we bow to his pup- 
pets?” 


Germanos looked up quickly. ° 

‘I wanted to know your opinion on that,” he said; 
‘‘and you, Petrobey, — your cousin? in the 
mean time we have no Ne 

‘*But at the death of a patriarch,” asked Nicholas, 
“what is the usual course?” 

Germunos hesitated. 

“You will see,” he said, ‘‘why I paused; for it is in 
the canon of the Church that, till the next — is ap- 
pointed, the supremacy of the Charch is in the hands of 
the senior Archbishop.” 

Nicholns rose. 

‘*There is nove so fit as yourself,” he said; ‘‘and here 
and now I give you my allegiance, and I promise to obey 
ee in a within your jurisd and for the 

re) 
° Both men kissed Germanoe’s hand, and when they had 
scatéd themselves again be bent forward and began to 
speak with greater earnestness. 

** And that in part is why I am here,” he said, ‘‘ to ac- 
cept in the name of the Church the all of the Greek 
army. We must not forget, among nigirt attacks 
and skirmishes and sieges, that for which we work—the 
liberty of Greece, it is trne, but the oe oy of her liberty 
to let a free people serve the God of their fathers, and pull 
under no infidel yoke to the lash of unbelievers. Believe 
me, my friends, how deeply unworthy I feel of the high 
office which has thus come rg ag shoulders, but help 
me to bear it, though in that the 1 is weak I would in 
weakness shrink from it. But much lies in your power 
and active help, for 1 know what deep influence both 
of you, and deservedly, have with these men. Yet, since 
to every man is bis part appoiatel by God Himeelf, I 
would not recoil from the and heavy bility 


which is on me as head of this people who are fighting for 
their liberty; and though I am not jealous for myself, as 
rome wouk! et me, I am very 

Him with whoee aut 

invesied.” 


s for 
ty I, all unworthy, have been 


could there 


Germanos paused for a moment, his eyes fixed on the | i< 
ud, and Nicholas, looking across at Peitrobey, half : 
| en to speak; but the other, by an almost impercepti- 
ble gesture silenced him. But Germanos paused only for 
® moment, and went on, speaking a little quicker, but 
weighing his words. | 
_ who is the general we all fight under but One? a 
Who is the Giver of Victory but He alone? And I—I s - 
speak in a sort of proud humility—I am the bead of His - 
bride the Church, and the sheplierd of His flock, these 
people. Do not misunderstand me, for | speak not for % 
myself, but for Him. Already dangers—nvt those from 
our enemies the Turks, but from friends more deadly than 
they—compaas us about on all sides, and are with us when 
we sit down to eat and take our rest; and if we are not c 
careful they will poison all wedo. Already at Kalavryta, _— 
from whence I come—already, as I hear, at Monemv 23 : 
but not, as I hope and trust, are there greedy a My 
wicked men, who, raised up for power for which they wg 
have no fitness, having no self-control, and being there- 
fore incapable of controlling others save in the way of 
lusts by like beasis of the tield— 
already have many such, finding themselves in command 
of some small local following, led their men-on by hopes 
of gain and promises of reward. They ate becoming no 
better than bri spoiling the defeuceless and 
each man bis gains.” 
trobey here looked u 
‘* Pardon me,” he . “Though such condnct has 
taken place on certain ships, I think that there has been ! 
none a the soldiers. Half the booty taken is put a 1: 
aside for purposes of the war; half. as-is right, is = 
shared among those who acquire it.” 
Germanos edathimkeenly. . 
** You have hit the a nt,” he eaid, “ towards which — 
I have been driving. Half,as you say, is put away for _— 
the of the war. Tho I think chat is too _ 
& pro n, still the question is ovly one of and ‘ - 
we will pass it over. Half, n,as you say, ie shared ra 
among those who acquire it. is ihe blot, the defect . = 
of the whole Asoo What are we fighting for? For -_ - 
wealth or for liberty? Surely for liberty and the glory of a J 
God. To fight in such a cause and to fall in such a cause a 
are surely reward enou But what of the glory of God? | 
Is it not to Him that th 
we should 
given us strength to t, and the will before which 
even now the Turk is crumpli 
waves? And for this shall we. 
have his hoard, taken from the 
the Church of God go be ? Have we not givén our 
own lives to His service, without hope of reward, indeed, 
but very jealous for His honor? And alail we serve 
Him as we ought when our churches stand haif ruined to 
the winds of ven, and our monks, | = 
hoe in the flelds 
bring but a tired frame to the 
Church? Is it not there this should be bestowed 


urk, 


Pelt Master? Some of us, I know, wculd wish t 
a king to rule over a free people, in roya) obedience—for 


80 phrase it—to a people's will. 
have 


Is it. not enough to 

or our king, our master, our tender friend, the Kin 2g 
of ? This only is the whose citizenship 
covet, for it is beyond price, it is but a dubious love re 
for Him that is ours : 


Not in such manner worshipped the of the - 
Long was their journey, and ig we who fight are 
d they come empty- 


let pen 
in gi ; it is in giving that we show fcebly, but in the: 
oD at 
KA rious liberal fru 
v 


bounty — to Him again. 
our serv 


privilege 
Petrobey and Nicholas both listened in dead silence, for _ 
respected the man and they revered his . On 4 
the honesty and integrity of his words, ither felt ¥ 
avy question; but when in the history of warfare liad ears - 
ever heard 80 impracticable a piece of rhet r 
manos really suppose that these le re were 
risking life, possessions, a)i that they , for the sake of 
the Church? Already the primates bad done infinite harm _ 
their pretentious meddling, giving themselves the airs an 
of deposed monarchs for whom it was a priv to fight, - 
and encouraging seditious talk among the men by hinting 
er 4 that the military leaders were in league with the 
urk, making conventions with t which their lives 
should be spared on the sacrifice oftheir property. Ger- 
manos himself, as they knew, was aman of far different 
nature. This scheme of his, by which half the booty 
would be placed nnreserverily in the hands of the Church, 
to be for the glory of God, was as sunshine is to mid- 
night compared to the vile slanderings of his inferiors. 
But how would the army receive ii? Was as 
commander-in-chief, or as head ‘of this 
of God, to @° your 
lives, and it is your privilege to have done so for poaey 


permit- 
the fruits of your 


Germanos was a man of integrity, how 
#t be a background w. ihe picture he had 
drawn? He was a man to whom power ind the exercixe 
of power had become a habit, and the haDi) almost a pas- 


Yet, 


the while. It struck 
him somehow that this was not fair em 
Petrobey received the Archbishop with the greatest re- 
spect, and had erected for him mare ce hut next his own. 
An order went round the camp that every man was to 
attend mass, which would be celebrated at daybreak next 
morning; but after pe ae that night dogg Nicholas, 
and the Archbishop talked long together. iteos, to his © 
= delight, was put in command of some twenty young 
inotes, who were to prowl about and do damage, along 
with other parties, and Germanos, who looked on the boy 
with — favor, gave him bis blessing before he set out. 
** You were ever a man who could deal with men,” he 
Church, on the priests and the primates, on the heads an! 5 
ourselves, our hearts, and withhold from him our and be 
silver. 
East. 
not m 
handed to worship and frankincense and myrr M 
th vo, their costliest and their best. Heart worshil 
that je beautiful— 
poured out freely. It is our duty to give—yes, and our — 
next day; and when the war is over, and you creep back > 
—unless you lie on the bettle-field—to your dismantled : 
homes, account it a that 
ted to give to the primates and priests -¥ 
toils.” 
: 


— 
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“THEN, BORNE ON A CHAIR ON FOUR PRIESTS SHOULDERS, THE ARCHBISHOP HIMSELF.” 


sion. Though this scheme by which the Church would 
be restored to ite old splendor and magnificence, the glory 
of those days when from Constantinople came the Em- 
humbly and supplicantly with great gifts, had for 
object the glory of , yet, inasmuch as be was a man 


' of dominant nature, he could not be unaware nor disre- 


gardant of what it would mean to bim personally. What. 
a position! The chances were ten to one that he would 
be chosen to fill the place of the martyred patriarch in- 
stead of the Bishop Eagenios, well known to the Greeks 
as a middie-minded man who strove to keep well with 
both Ottoman and Greek. For in truth this was no time 
for diplomatic attitudes; each man must take one side or 
the , and now to consent to take from the hands of 
the Sultan the insignia of his victim was to declare one’s 
self no patriot. Greece would certainly repudiate the ap- 
pointment and choose a supreme head for itself, and 
among all the primates and bishops there was none who 


_ was so powerful with his own clase and so popular eee 
e 


the people as Germanos. As every one knew, 


thrown himself heart and soul into the revolution, he had 


person 

new and splendid Church, rising glorious in the dawn of 
liberty, sanctified by suffering, proved by its steadfast- 
ness to endure—a Church for which blood had been shed, 
and, as he had said, no pale spiritual kingdom only, but a 
power on earth as in heaven. It was not in the nature of 
the man to be able to shut his eyes to that; it could not 
but be that so splendid a possibility should be without 
weight. His next words showed it. a 

**Is it not a thing to make the heart beat fast?” he went 
on. ‘I would not take the pontiff's chair in Rome in ex- 
change for such a position. A'new Church, or rather the 
old to young again, a spiritual kingdom throned in 
the ts of men, yet with the allegiance not only of their 
souls but of theirdodies and their earthly blessings. And 
I,” he said, rising—*“I, the unworthy, the erring, yet called 
by a call that I may not disobey — 

But Nicholas, frowning interrupted him. 

ask your pardon, father,” he said; but is it to 
talk of that? Surely in this idea you-have put be- 
fore us there is.nothing of that. It is the kingdom of God 
of w | we speak.” 

paused a 

** You are righ 

words. It is in His name and. none other 


“There is another point of view, father,” continued 
Nicholas, “‘ which, with your I will put before 
you. I speak, T hope, as it is fitting I should speak to 

ou; and yet, in poe to the position my cousin and I 
hold, we must tell you that there are other interests to br: 
. For days past there has been division among 


og genial ly as at other places, but division 
there is, at a time when anything of that kind is the most 


moment. 
t.” he said. _‘* You have but reminded - 


disastrous. There are in the camp priests and primates 
ich you have indicated to us. This 
war, they tell them, is a war of religion ; 
champions and ordained ministers of rel 

them the soldiers’ obedience is due. What did they get 


that some 
leader, whom 
These-are not all such men as-my 


fied b 
each other, saying, ‘ The pri ing the 
to , 68, , mates are to get 
whole spoils of the war for themselves. Wee con 
that game: If this war is for the enrichment of the lead- 
ers, let it be for the enrichment of the leaders who have 
earned it.’ And some of this talk, too, has reached the 
men, with this result: Some believe what the primates 
say, and already distrust their captains; some 

mates, and say that it is not they who are d 


work, and why should they look for w ; but the most 
rt of those who have heard this sedi talk distrust 
, and are each man for himself. And all this is the 
fault of the primates. This is no place for them —for 
those, at least, who have taken no part in the war. It 
is the work of soldiers we are doing, not the work of 
ger is a real one; as you say, it is a 


icholas spoke with rising anger. The of these 
, pett Toe bupes wh hed ruled 
his life for.s0 , ere they all go be wrecked in 


** You are wrong, Nicholas; believe me. , 
It is the primates who have put up with insult. Th 
army of poe is like a wanton child breakin 
school. It knows neither reverence nor where re- 
spect is due. | 


tated a moment. 


he said, “and Iam here only.as the head of the Ghurch, 
aad not asa military leader. To interfere with the. order- 


‘Ah, pardon me again,” said Nicholas. ‘‘ The first 
duty of the soldier is 


** But, father—father,” cried N pained 
but unwilling to give pain, “is this a time now, when we 
are in the middle of the operations of the war, to talk of 
that? t; thatevery Christian man 


peless 
his head, and Petrobey, who had hitherto 
fn the discussion, broke in: ‘ 


none till mates came. What do you propose to do? 
Telp us to sop i Will you apeak to the men? 
them that you, oe TS are a primate 


manders, and that h their duty as men exacts obe- 
dience to the rulers of 
diers exacts obedience to their 


“I do not wish to put myself province,” 


ing of the army is not my business.” 
“Then how much Jess,” said Nicholas, in. an eager 


‘manner, ‘‘ie.it the business of your inferiors to do sot 
-Will you, then, tell them to. follow 


your own wise 
example 


-. Germanos was silen but his brais was b , and yet be 
‘bad no reply ready. ret 


help you, but now we ask you to help oe for tee danger 
to 


your party the primates 
if you will, or speak to the captains; they will, perhaps, 
listen to you.” vas 


‘** At any rate, I asked not own 
subordinates, said Germans, hash of 
“If you want help against your own men, I can 01 


* 


Of course 
believes; but our are full, we have this siege before 


we 


him as cap manders. ‘lo t never 
failed in respect nor in obedience.” 
‘They are men, I take it,” said Germanos; ‘‘and the 
first duty of man is to obey those who are over him in the 
for their ? Ashrog shoulders, nee, per- Lord.” 
haps the question, ‘Are we fighting, or are you? And 
they answer: ‘For whom are = __- for your 
captain and leaders? Let us tell you it is they who will 
reap the fruits of your toil. It is ny « who will get the 
| booty for which you have spent your blood and left your | 
homes.’ Now, before God, father, that isa sntanic slan- wus,and it is bul inja | these | to up 
der; but if this talk continues; who can tell but that it may such talk now. Oh, I am no hand at the speaking, but you 
. become in part true? For as the army increases we have see, do you not, what 1 mean? It is the Lord’s work, sure- : 
to fresh ca ly, but the It ie accomplished is swords 
band of men comes in unity, men bou ether 4 oue aim.” 
we have to accept. ** And that aim the of anid Germanos. 
cousin and I should naturally appoint; we and shook 
taken no part 
. the northern arn.y, he had headed the attempt on “‘Burely we can do better than wrangle together like 
7 boys,” he said. ‘‘It is no light maiter we have in band. 
But let us talk practically. What Nicholas says is true, 
The question was cleverly chosen. To refuse. to do as 
he was asked would, without an explanation, be wholly 
unreasonable; to comply would. be tantamount, to 
| adh tar ose who sit at meat with us. more the soldiers to disregard the primates. Germanos -* 
deadly than that we experience from our enemies. There 
: was-none of it before the primates came among us. I 
| have said,” 
tion now. was, inevitable though the fall of Tripoli ap- 
peared, yet he knew that an army demoralized is-no army 
at all,. Was the-honey to turn to bitterness? Was that 
, fair day that seemed now dawning to come in cloud and 
trouble? 
ae. Germanos had listened with growing resentment, and he 
burst out in answer: 
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» stopped short, It was these bold bathers were mermen or mermaids; for the sea 
costume of both sexes is the same bere, as an ab- 
— oo sence of skirts, and a of what are, after the first 


Petrobey sat down again, with a little sigh, but Nicholas 
answered Germanos according to his own manner. 
“Then you are so good as to thiuk our affairs are out 
of hand?” he said, with angry sarcasm. ‘“‘ It will be time 
to think of helping you when we have put them in order. 
Let me quote your own words: I am not jealous of my- 
self, but I am very jealous for the honor of the army, 
and I have myself a pledge of the favor of God on my 
“ek ld up his hand pacifically 
rmanos held up his 

shall gain nothing by quarrelling,” he said, ‘* and 
I am in the wrong, for I was the first to speak in anger. 
What is this pledge of which you speak?” 

Nicholas told him of the vision at Serrica, and when he 
had finished it was patty that he was answered. 

‘Surely the Mother of God looks with favor on you, 
Nicholas,” said the Archbishop, ‘‘and for her sake, if not 
for our own, let us see if we cannot put an end of these 
unhappy divisions which you tell me of. You lay the 
whole blame on my order. Are you sure that you are not 
hasty?” 

‘‘ There was at least no seditious talk before the primates 
came,” said Nicholas. 

‘* I then have 3 proposal to make,” said Petrobey, ‘and 
it is this: Fhe men are divided—some side with the 
primates, some with us. The two parties are bitterly “4 

_ posed. If, then, there was appointed a supreme council, 
consisting of primates and commanders, might not the 
division be healed?” 

Nicholas shook his head. . 

**I do not wish to make difficulties,” he said, ‘‘ but the 
case is et The siege of Tripoli is the work of the army. 
What Have the primates to do with it? I might as well 
demand a seat in the synod of the Church.” 

Germanos’s eye brightened. He realized the impossi- 
bility of pushing his first demard just now, and this at 

any rate would be a step gained. For the rest he trusted 
in his own ability to soon get in his bands the chief share 
of the work of the supreme council which Petrobey bad 
suggested. And with the most diplomatic change of front 
he proceeded to conciliate Nicholas. 

**Mv dear Nicholas,” he said, ‘‘I wish with all my 
heart you had a place in the synod of the Church. Asa 
priest you would have soon earned one. But you selectecl 
another vocation, in which I need give no testimony to 
your merits. But consider,dear Nicholas. This is a na- 
tional movement, and the Church is a great national insti- 
tution, and has always bad a voice, often the supreme 
voice, in the direction of national affairs. You must not 
think we want to interfere.in military affairs; you will 
not find Charalambes, for instance, or, for that matter, me, 
wishiffg to lead a sortie or direct the fire. In England, as 
you know, there are two great legislative houses, one of 
the lords of the land, without initiative, but with the power 
of check, the other the elected body, the voice of the peo- 

|e You, generals are the elected body; on you the in- 
tiative depends, but we primates correspond to the titular 
power. where can you find so sp and august 
government asthat? See, come to meet you 
It is not the time now to talk of the supremacy of thi 
Church; meet me half-way, and allow in national 
concerns we should not be without a voice. There are 
two powers in this new Greece. If they are in accord, 
the danger we have spoken of melts like a summer mist.” 

Nicholas looked across at Petrobey. 

**You would have me follow?” he asked. ‘‘ Well, I 
consent,” 


to the beach I was puzzled to make out some object roll- 
ing about in the low surf, which looked like a barrel, and 
which two bathing-machine men were watching with ap- 
parently the pur of fishing it out. Suddenly this 
object reared itself from the surf, and floundered toward 
the steps of a machine; then I saw that it was evidently 
not a barrel, but a lady, and after that I never dared carry 
my researches so far. I suppose that the bathing-tights 
are more becoming in some cases than in others; but I 
hold to a modest ference for skirts, however brief, in 
the sea-gear of ladies. Without them there may sonic- 
times® be the effect of a beauty, and sometimes the effect 
of a barrel. 

For the convenience and safety of the batbers there 
were, even in the last half of September, some twenty ma- 
chines, and half.as many bath-men and bath-women, who 
waded into the water, and watched that the bathers came 
to no harm, instead of a solitary lifeguard showing his 
statuesque shape as he paced the shore beside the life- 
lines, or cynically rocked in his boat beyond the breakers. 
as the custom is on Long Island. Here there is no necd 

- of life-lings, and unless one held his head resolutely under 
water, I do not see how he could drown within quarter of 
a mile of the shore. Perhaps it is to prevent suicide that 
the bath-men are so plentifully provided. 

They are a — of the hotel, I believe, which does 
not relax itself in any essential towards its guests as the 
grow fewer. It seems, on the contrury, to use them wit 
n more tender care, and to console them as it may, for the 
inevitable parting near at hand. Now, within three or 
four days of the end, the kitchen is as scrupulously and 
vigilantly perfect as it could be in the height of the sea- 
son; our a numbers sit down every night to 
a dinner that we could not get for much more love or 
vastly-more money in the month of August, at any shore 
hotel in America. It is true that there are certain chan 
going on, but are going on me almost silently. 
A strip of carpeting has come up from along our corridor, 
but we hardly miss it from the matting which remains. 
Through the open doors of vacant chambers we can see 
that beds are coming down, and the dismantling extends 
into the halls at places. Certain decorative carved chairs 
which repeated themselves outside the doors have ceased 
to be there; but the pictures still hang on the walls, and 
within our owp rooms —— is as conscientious as in 
midsummer, The service is instant, and if there is some 
change in it, the change is not for the worse. Yesterday 
our waiter bade me -good-by, and when I said I was sorry 
he was going he alleged a boil on bis cheek in excuse; he 
would not allow that his going had anything to do with 
the engen | of the hotel, and he was 3 gg y replaced by 
another who speaks excellent English. Now that the first 
is gone, I may own that he seemed not to speak any for- 
a language long, but when cornered in English, took 
refuge in French, and fied from pursuit in that to 
German, and brought up in final Dutch where he was 

The elevator r pularly, if not rapidly; the papers 

6 6x rru 
arrive tthe reading-room, incloding a soli- 
tary London Times which even I do not read, perhaps 
because I have no English-reading rival to contend for it 
with. Till yesterday, an English artist sometimes got it; 
but he then instantly offe it to me; and I had to re- 
fuse it because I would not be outdone in politeness. 
Now even he is gone, and on all sides I find myself in an 

- unbroken circle of Dutch and German, where no one 
would dispute the Times with me if he could. 

Every night the corridors are fully lighted, and some 
mornings swept, while the washing that goes on all over 
Holland, night and morning, does not always s our 
unfrequented halls and sta I note these little facts, 
because I hope the reader remembers how at our other 
closing hotel the elevator stopped two weeks before we 
left, and how we fell from electricity to naphtha-gas, and 


(TO BK CONTINUED.] 


e passages; while re were tnin D n the 
ea | eis HS service, and a final failure of it till we had to go down and 


get our own ice-water of the lingering room after 


Axsout this time, two years ago, I wrote in these col- the lust bell-boy had winked out. 
umns of the closing of a great summer hotel on the Long 
Island shore, near New York; and now I again find my- Il. 


self 
No 
share my impressions with the reader. It is a like event, 
and yet unlike>for there is the difference of a whole civil- 
ization between\a hotel in America and a hotel in Europe, 
in manners and customs; and yet there is a spiritual affin- 


rt of a like pensive event on the borders of the But in ev ing is ent, and in Amer- 
Sea in Holland, with the same irresistible wish to ica eve hing’ te de eve A his is the great distinc- 
tion which, if always kept in mind, will save a great deal 
of idle astonishment. It is in nothing more apparent than 
in the preparation here at Scheveningen for centuries of 
cust summer visitors, while at our Long Island hotel there was 
ity between ~~ and their essential life everywhere a losing bet on a scant generation of them. When it 
which insists in ‘spite of all differences, and which ap- seemed likely that it might be a winning bet the sand was 
pears in a certain \parity of incident. lanked there in front of the hotel to the sea with spruce 
: s. It was very handsomely planked, but it was 
mt I. ) | never afterwards touched, apparently, for any manner of 
When we said that we were going to Scheveningen, in’ repairs. Here, for half a mile the dune on which the ho- 
the middle of September, the portier of the hotel at The tel stands is shored up with massive masonry, and brick- 
‘Hague was sure we should be very cold, perhaps because el for carriages, and tiled for foot-passengers; and it is 
we had suffered so much in his eet ree and hewas ail kept as clean as if wheel or foot had never passed over 
right, for the wind view with a Dutch tenacity of purpose it. I am sure that there is not a broken brick or a broken 
for a whole week, so that the guests thinly peopling the tile in the whole length or breadth of it. But the hotel 
vast hostelry seemed to rustle through its chilly halls and here is not a bet; it is a business. 1t has come to stay; 
corridors like so many autumn leaves. We were buta and on Long Island it had come to see how it would 
r hundred at most where five hundred would not have iike it. : 
een a crowd; and when we sat down at the long tables Beyond the walk and drive, however, the dunes are left 
d’béte in the great dining-room, we had to warm our to the winds, and to the vegetation with which the Dutch 
hands with our plates before we could hold our ns. plunting clothes them against the winds. First a coarse 
From time to time the weather varied, as it does in Eu- grass or rush is sown; then a finer herbage comes; then a 
rope (American weather is of an exemplary constancy in tough brushwood, with flowers and biackberry-vines; so 
comparison), and three.or four times a day it rained, and that while the seaward slopes of the dunes are somewhat 
three or four times it cleared; but through all the wind patched and tattered, the landward side and all the plea- 
blew cold and colder. We were promised, however, that sant hollows between are fairly held against such gales as 
the hotel would not close till October, and we made shift on Long Island blow the lower dunes hither and yon. 
with a warm chimney in one room, and three gas-burners The sheep graze in the valleys at some points, but in many 
in another, if not to keep warm quite, yet certuinly to get a little pocket of the dunes, I found potato-patch of 
used to the cold. about the bigness of a city lot, and on week-days I saw 
IL wooden-shod men ‘slowly, slowly gathering in the crop. 
In the mean time the sea-bathing went resolutely on . On Sundays I saw the pleasant nooks and corners of these 
with all its forms. Every morning the batbing-machines sandy hillocks devoted, as the dunes of Long Island were 
were drawn down to the beach from the esplanade where to whispering lovers, who are bere as fregly and fearlessly 
they were secured against the gale every night; and ev- affectionate asat home. Rocking there is not, and cannat 
= day a half-dozen hurdy invalids braved the rigors of be, in the nature of things, an there used to be at Mount 
wind and wave. At the discreet distance which one ought Desert; but what is called Twoing at Yorke Hurbor is 
always to keep one could not always be sure whe perfectly practicable. | | 


plunge, effectively tights. The first time I walked down - 
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It is practicable not only in the nooks and corners of 
the dunes, but on discreeter terms in those hooded willow 
chairs, so characteristic of the Dutch sea-side. These if 
faced in pairs towards each other must be as favorable to 
the exchange of vows as of opinions, and if the crowd is 
ever very great, pe one chair could be made to hold 
two persons. It was distinctly a pang, the other day, 
to see men carrying them up from the beach, and puttin 
them away to hibernate in the basement of the hotel. 
Not all, but most of them, were taken; though I dare say 
that on fine days throughout October they will go troop- 
ing back to the sands on the heads of the same men, like 
2” procession of monstrous, two- crabs. Such a day 
was last Sunday, and then the beach offered a lively image 
of its summer gayety. It was dotted with hundreds of 
hooded chairs, which forgatbered in gossiping groups, or 
confidential couples; and as the suu shone quite warm the 
flaps of the little tents next the dunes were let down 
ngainst it, and ladies in summer white saved themselves 
from sunstroke in their shelter. The wooden booths for 
the sale of candies and mineral waters, and beer and sand- 
wiches, were flushed with a sudden prosperity, so that 
when I went to buy my pound of grapes good 
woman who unde my Dutch, I dreaded an indiffer- 
ence in her which by no means ap . She welcomed 
me as warmly as if I had been her sole customer, and did 
not put up the price on me; perhaps because it was 
ne so very high that her imagination could not rise 
above it. 


IV. 


The hotel showed the same admirable constancy. The 
restaurant was thronged with new-comers, who spread 
out even over the many-tabled esplanade before it; but it 
was in no wise demoralized. That night we sat down in 
multiplied numbers to a table d’héte of serenely uncon- 
scious perfection; and we permanent guests—alas! we are 
now becoming transient, too—were used with unfaltering 

ition of oursuperior worth. We shured the respect 
which all over Europe attaches to establishment, and 
which sometimes m us poor Americuns wish for a 
hereditary nobility, so that we could all-mirror our ances- 
tral value in the deference of our inferiors. Where we 
should get our inferiors is another thing, but I suppose 
we could import them for the purpose, if the duties were 
not too great under the Dingley tariff. 

We have not yet imported the idea of a European 
hotel in though we lon imported what 
we call the European plan. No travelled American knows 
it in the extortionate — of rooms when he gets home, 
or the charges of our restaurants, where one 

n of roast beef swimming in a lake of lukewarm 
uice costs as much as a diversified and delicate dinner in 
rmany or Holland. But even if there were any pro- 
portion in these things the European hotel will not be 
with us till we have the European porter, who is its 
spring and inspiration. He must not, dear home-keeping 
reader, be at all imagined in the moral or material figure 
of our hotel porter, who appears always in his shirt 
sleeves, and speaks with the accent of Cork or of Congo. 
The European _ wears a uniform, I do not. know 
why, and a gold-banded cap, and he inhabits a little office 
at the entrance of the hotel. He speaks eight or ten Jan- 
guages, up to certain limit, rather better than people born 
to them, and his presence commands an instant reverence 
softening to affection under his universal belpfulness. 
There is nothing he cannot tell you, cannot do for you; 
and you may trust yourself implicitly to him. He has 
the priceless gift of making each nationality, each person- 
ality, believe that he is devoted to iis service alone. He 
turns lightly from one language to another, as if he had 
each under his tongue, and he answers simultaneously a 
fussy French woman, an an English tourist, a stiff 
Prussian major, and a thin-voiced American girl in behalf 
of a timorous mother, he never mixes the replies. 
He is an inexhaustible bottle of dialects; but this is the 
least of his merits, of his miracles. 

Our portier here is a tall, slits Dutchman (most Dutch- 
men are tall and slim), and in spite of the waning season 
he treats me as if I were multitude, while at same 
time he uses me with the distinction due the last of bis 
guests. Twenty times in ns many hours he wishes me 
good-day, hand to his cap for the pu 
and te oblige me he wears silver braid instead of gilt on 
his cap coat. I pen. yesterday for troubling 
him so often for stamps; and said that I supposed he was 
much more bothered in the season. 

“* Between the first of August and the fifteenth,” be an- 
swered, ‘‘ you cannot thi All that you can do is to 
eny, Yes, No; Yes, No.” And he left me to imagine his 
responsibilities. 

am sure be will hold out to the end, and will smile me 
a friendly farewell from the door of his office, which is 
also his dining-room, as I know from often disturbing 
him at his meals there. I have no fear of the waiters 
either, or of the little errand-boys who wear suits of sail- 
or blue, and touch their foreheads when bring you 
your letters like so many ancient sea-dogs. I do not know 
why the elevator-boy prefers a suit of enuff-color; but I 
know that be will salute us as we step out of his clevator 
for the last time as unfalteringly os if we had just arrived 
at the beginning of the summer. 

But to verify all these, and other important matters, 
the reader must follow me in a second Ja 

. D. HowELLs. 


JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER. 


ALTON Brooxs PARKER, the successful candidate under 
the nomination of the for one of the 
greatest dignities of the State of New York, the Chief- 
age of the Court of Appeals, is forty-six years 
of age. He is from a well-known Massachu- 
setts family, and his great-grandfather was a Revolution- 
ary soldier. Born at Cortland, New York, May 14, 1851, 
his early education was acquired in the academy and nor- 
mal school of his native town, and for a short time he was 

arden , at Kin , New York, l ans 
his legal training at the Albany Law-Schoo!l in 1 

At the age of twenty-six he was elected Surrogate of 
Ulster County, and was the only sticcessful candidate 
on his ticket. He was re-elected in 1888, steadily con- 
firming his hold on the popular esteem. During the oc- 
cupancy of this post he also carried on a la a 
practice, and was notably successful in the causes 
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Novamsaa 18, 1897. 


and argument of a In 1885 Judg 
Parker was of the 


preme Court, to fill the vacancy made by the 
death of Hon. Theodoric R. Westbrook, and 
at the end of the year was honored by the 
unanimous nomination of his party for the 
full term. The fact that his y was 
not opposed by a Republican nomination 


wns a compliment to his judicial reputa- 


Lion. 

When the second division of the Court of 
Appeals was created, in 1889, Judge Parker 
was appointed to it, and served until the 
dissolution of the court in 1892. Governor 
Flower then appointed him té6 serve in the 
General Term of the First Department. He 
continued to fill this arduous judicial posi- 
tion until the creation of the Appellate Di- 
vision, and he then resumed the duties of 
the trial terms in his own district. Very 
recently he was designated by Governor 
Black to take the seat of Justice Barrett, 
during the latter’s illness, on the Appellate 
Division of New York city. 

While never a candidate for political of- 
fice, for his ambition seems alwnys to have 
been purely professional, he bas taken a most 
efficient part in political management. He 
has been a delegate at most of the State con- 
ventions, and was a member of the national 
convention which nominated Mr. Cleveland 
in 1884. He was made chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic Executive Committee in 1885, and 
showed singular sagacity in his work. The 
offices of Secretary of State and Lieutenant- 
Governor had already been tendered to him 
nud refused. President Cleveland also asked 
him in vain to be First Assistant Postmaster- 
General in 1885, a position afterwards ac- 
cepted by Vice-President Stevenson. Judge 
Parker’s career on the bench, while it has 
not been distinguished by any great deci- 
sions which have left a mark on jurisprud- 
ence, has been notable for learning, ubility, 
and great devotion to his work. He has al- 
ways been a confidential friend and adviser 
of ex-Senator Hill. 


THE ASTORIA CONCERT. 


Trukspay evening of last week brought 
the first of the series of twelve subscription- 
concerts arranged at the Astoria for this 
winter. They occur under a patronage of 
unusually representative social character for 
any semi-public concerts. And these twelve 
are only a part of the Astoria’s musical hos- 
pitalities between now and May. but it is 
certain pone will be more sumptuously set, 
none given more of the brilliuncy of fashion. 
It may be added that for any evenings to 
come there will be trouble in surpussing the 


excellence of the music. There was nothing 


new in the me that began with Beet- 
hoven and 6 with Liszt. Mr: Seidl’s 
orchestral material and his leadership are 
familiar good things. But there rose into 
prompt proof the practical merit of the 
finest as well as the most artistic and sump- 
tuous concert-room in the city—a concert- 
room that is in every essential respect a inag- 
nificent private drawing-room, or a néw 


wt Versailles, even to the added boxes. The | 


art and the fairness of the decorations, the 
warmth and color of the appointments, 
the general ssthetic charmed, 
aside from the matter of merely expensive 
luxury. And if any of the auditors de- 
lighted, as likely some did, in the sense of 
music made once more an apparently ex- 
clusive and aristocratic privilege, they had 
that gratification. Those listeners careless 
of that matter simply bad a rarely per- 
fect concert. The programme was admirable. 
(barring a long and difficult string slow 
movemeut by dy r. Seidl 
and his orchestra were at their best. Never 
has the body of tone from a fine band, es 
pecially its string choir, been more dclight- 
fully brought out and pursued. Madame 
Sembrich, one of the evening's soloists, sang 
Lellini’s **Casta Diva” aod ‘“‘Ab, non 
giunge” and some German songs with ber 
rarest of Italianistic art and temperament for 
the dramatic in any kind of art. Mr. Leo 
Stern, an exceptionally finished violoncellist, 
played with deserved success. The audience 
was in large part the most distinguished and 
discriminating patrofage to be won from the 
social registers of society, with a atrong pro- 
fessionally musical element added. There 
was the feeling of being brought into a pleas- 
ing and near intimacy with art and the artists. 
To many present there may have been the 
satisfuction of being brought almost into 
touch with part of the flower of New York's 
wealth, fashion, and distinction. The even- 
ing was a red-letter one in our chronicle 
of musical history; and doubtless the con- 
certs to come in the same series will need 
mauy red letters more. In the absence of 
the official opera-season at the Metropolitan 
they will be something of amends, at least 
in their social aspect; and a thoroughly good 
concert is a better musical article any ni 

than the best opera performance in aoe 


MAYOR-ELECT 
ROBERT A. VAN WYCK. 


Rosert A. Van Wyck, Chief Judge of 
the City Court of New York, nominated by 
the Tammany faction of the Democratic 
ny, and elected first Mayor of the Greater 

ew York, was born in this city in 1850. He 
is a scion of old Knick er stock, de- 


scended in the seventh from Cor- 
nelius Barents Van Wyck, who came to New 
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Netherlands in 1650 from Wyck, Holland, 
and married, ten years later, Ann Polbemuzs, 
daughter of the Dutch Reformed minister of 
Flatbush. The family is connected by in- 
termarriage with the Van Renaselaers, . 
mans, Livingstons, Van Vechtens, Hamil- 
tons, and other old family stocks throughout 
the State, and many of them have been noted 
names in law, finance, and politics, while 
several have won reputation as soldiers in 
the field during the American wars from 
the time of the Revolution. Judge Van 
Wyck’s father, the late,William Van Wyck, 
was a well-known lawyer sixty years ago. 
Until his death he was a leader in the coun- 


cils of the New York Democracy.. In early | 


manhood the elder Van Wyck had been a 
confidential friend of General Jackson and 
of Martin Van Buren. The brother of tie 
Mayor-elect, Augustus Van Wyck, is a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the Second 
Judicial District of the State, and has a 
~~ reputation on the bench. 

he subject of this sketch left school when 
very young, and has not had the ti 
of what is known asa liberal education. He 


began business life as an office- boy, but . 


seems to have been alert and persevering in 
reading and study to overcome deficiencies 
of schooling. At the age of nineteen he hud 
equipped himself sufficientiv to the en- 
trance examination for the Law Department 
of Columbia College, and three yeurs later 
was graduated from the school, then presid- 
ed over by the great Professor Dwight, who 
had made this law-school one of most 
celebrated in the United States. He stood 
at the head of a class of one hundred and 
twenty - four, and delivered the valedictory 
address at the class commencement in 1872. 

His career as a lawyer has been highly re- 
a if not notable. He became qu ros 

entified with Tammany Hal) politics, 
made a considerable local sensation sev- 
enteen years by rising in a crowded 
meeting of the ral Commitiee of Tam- 
many Hall and denouncing Joho om | 
traitor to General Hancock, who 


as 
ust 
| been defeated in the Presidential ‘ound 


Aside from his prominence in Tammany 
Hall, Judge Van Wyck was not publicly 
known till he was elected to 
the bench of the City Court of New York, of 
which he is now Chief Judge. In his latter 
capacity he has evinced —e ability 
and fairness in his decisions. He is one of 
the trustees of the Holland Society, and is 
also a member of the St. Nicholas, Mavhat- 
tan, Democratic, Lotos, and other leading 
clubs. Personally the Mayor-elect is a man 
of great geniality of temper, and much es- 
teemed by. those who know him best. His 
friends believe him well equi for the 
enormous responsibility involved in the ua- 
tried problems of the new charter. 


Apvics To Moruzns.— Mas, W 
always be used for children 


ys 

—{Adv.] 

SuPERIOR to Vaseli and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 

for the and | cutanevus af- 

138 “Ge iére, Paris; P 

MON, ue ; Par D, 

New York, Any Perfumers, Fancy -goods stores. 
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Sex our Exhibit at the American Institute Fair, 
Madison now ANGOSTURA Brr- 
TERS—EIFFEL TOWER uit Juices—WuiTe’s J 
Ly CrysTALs. Call and see us at the Fair.—{ Adv.) 


BROWN’S Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the H. 26 cents « 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Always the same. 


Established 1786. 


Heads the list of the highest-grade pianos. It is the 
favorite of the artists and the re@ned musical pablic. 
Manotacturers. 


SOHMER & CO., Piano 
149 to 19g Bast 


favorably known for a great 
many years, you have special 
warrant for it. 


We recommend SOZODONT 
because we believe you will 
find it matchless for the pres- 
ervation and beautifying of 
the tecth. For about forty 
years it has stood every test, 
both in public and private, 
and is the same delightful, ef- 
ficient article known in 1859. 


A sample phial for three cents. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 947, New York, men- 
tloning Harper's Weekly. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
Prop; tetors, 
NEW YORK. LONDON. 


FINANCIAL PROGRESSION 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


ad for 1886 the 


Surplus nearly force over 
$4,084,116 2,500,000 §320,000,000 $28,000,000 
Send for information. 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. . 


1OHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Upheld bq Women Fvergwaere 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed and purest Toilet 
Soap manufactured. Always ask for and insist upon having 


“No, 4711" 


ROSE TRANSPARENT 
GLYOERINE SOAP. $273.86, 
MOLHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. 8S. AGENTS. 


* 
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WILLIAMS’ SOAPS are for sale 
if your dealer does not 
address—postpaid price. 


Exquisite | Lowpos, 64 Gt. 
2c. stamp | Clarence 
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course, it is of the very | 
The Only first importance to you 
| gis Dentifrice PI, in the proper care of the | | 
of International Reputafic tecth that you should sciecta | 
. | f.¢ dentifrice of known reputa- | 
BS tion. If your choice has been 4 
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A Froth of Cream Figo 
‘4 
7 of a Field of 
| & SONS, Hudson, N.Y 
oldest and best Specific against 
dyspepsia an appetizer & pro- 
A 25 cts. 
Round Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. | 


& 
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1 better Cocktail at home than is 
‘gperved over any bar in the world 


CLUB= | 
COCKTAILS | 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI 
WHISKEY, HOLL GIN, 
GIN, VER MOUTH and YORK. 
De set be wrongfully prejudiced against a 


bouled Cecktail until you bave tried the ; 
“Clab”’ brand. The principle is correct, the 
, ingredients the best, and the resalt is all that 
can be desired. Trv them and satisfy yourself. 


$ equal to the best cocktails served over any } 


‘ 
‘ 


These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure } 
} and well matured liquors and the mixing 


bar ia the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 
AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Diving 
and Beffet Cars of the principal railroads ‘ 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
* sgerve—an idea-systematizer — the 
“greatest work of modern times— 


word, minute 

Sducation.” h * has “the of sim- 

‘One prominent instructor says, “It’s 

o 


It ts calied, 


WHEREWITHAL BOOK Co., 
‘Bourse ‘Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 


BEAUTY is but skin deep, 


~ and only the beauty of the 
~v 
has been copied. 


CYCLOMETER 
accurate, durable mech- 


The 
anism has no equiva- 
lent, no competitor ; it is 

The Only Accurate Distance 

Recorder for Bicycles. i, | 
Booklet free from Weight, 1 on. 

VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. ‘ 


THE HAIR 3° 


or stamps)- 


Off, Turns 

Grey,and the Rem Rem HARLEY. PARKER. 
N. LONG & 1018 h St., Phila., Pa. 

Every one should book. 
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inger 
Automatic 


HAS MOST ROOM 
UNDER ARM 


Absolutely the Simplest, Lightest-Running, Best-Constructed 

Strongest Chain-Stitch Sewing Machine ever invented. 

Has neither shuttle nor bobbin. No tensions to adjust. 
Always ready when needle is threaded. 


THE SINGER MANUFACT URING C0. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


SOLD 
LY 


GREAT WESTERN nonce: 
are espe- CHAMPACHE 


One that reficcts 
the highest credit om the 
country which produces it, 


Now Used in many of the Best Hoteis.Ciubs, 
and Homes IN PREFERENCE to a Vi 


Fer Particulars, Prices, etc., address 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE C0, 


RHEIMS, SteusEN Co., NEW YORK,” 
KIRK & CO., Agents, 69 Fultew Street, alee Broadway and Street, N. ¥. 


Ball- Pointed Pens 


Luxurious Writing! 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch nor spurt. 

Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-Pointep pens are 

more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


@t.20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 cts., post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, EDWARD KIMPTON, 48 John Street, 
TOWER MANUFACTURING — roadway, New York. 
). B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., arket Street, Philadelphia. 
HOOPER, & 8 Milk Street, Boston. 
A. CG M’CLURG & “Co., 117 Wabash Avenue 
BROWN BxOS., Lim., & 


BALL VUINTE 


King Street, Toronto. 


AupusteVitoria (Minter Cruise Orient. 


LEAVING NEW YORK JANUARY 27, 1898, 


For Madeira, Gibraltar (Grenada, — 
A Genoa, Villefranche ( Biserta (Tunis ae 
Alexandria(Cairo'and Pyramids), J (Jerusalem 
Dead ( 
tinople, Athe Canea (Crete), rmo,: 
apices, noa. 
Duratien, 69 Days; Rates, $456 and upwards. 
Alla ts 
Another enaagen at cheaper rates, and on the 
pees of personally conducted tours, has been ar- 
‘COLUMBIA, to leave Ham- 
burg Fe and Genoa February 21, 1, 1898. 


Duration, yim 
For further particulars apply to 
LIN E, 87 Breadway, ¥. 
Mreet, 


10 State 


CONCENTRATEL 


PERFUMES 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


ROTAL GILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, of JAPAN 


Kee 11, Place de la Madeleine. PARIS 


Violets ) 


Those Fine English Tobaccos | 


Three Castles 


rut D. & H. O.WILLS Westward Ho 
and famous the world over for their flavor and exquisite aroma, can 
us for price-list of the well-known brands, Gold Flake, ete. | 


J. W. SURBRUG, Sole Agent, 159 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of authors, will be sent 


by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 


1831 


THE 


1898 
Country Gentleman 


ADMITTEDLY THE 
Leading Agricultural Journal 
| of the World. 


Every department written by specialists, the highest 


authorities in their respective lmes. 
popes peotende to compete with it in quali 


v 


The rest of this year free to all new subscri- 
bers for 1898. 


&@” Send for Special Inducements to Agents. 
Sreciman Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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DLDEN SCEPTRE 


IS 
BEND, PLE PAC! PACKAGE 


jlb 130. 
12,130,484 


CHEW 


Beeman’s 


/ 
| | 
| 
is 
‘| LATEST 
\: One Subscription, . . Two Dollars 
> Four Subseriptions,. . Seven Dollars 
» Six Subscriptions, . . Mine Dollars 
| — Pay 
¥. REUBLEIN & BRO., Sele Props. 
20 Piccadiliy, W. Londen, Eng. | “SF AMERICA ; 
BR 
| 
Ars 
| 
reduced price in quantities. 
| 
(C 
The 
Original 
Pepsin 
net | Gum 
ee Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
| | All Others Are imitations. 
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Mr. Caspar Warrney will be absent several months on 
a sporting tour around the world, é } 
vation in the West and in Hurope, and a hunting expedi- 
tion for big game in Siam, which he has undertaken for 
HaRPER’s WEEKLY. 


During Mr. Wurrney’s absence this Department will 


publish contributions from well-known writers upon special 
subjects relating to Amateur Sport. “a 3 


THE NEW SEAWANHAKA “ONE- 
DESIGN” CLASS. _ 
Tae number of boats which are to be built by members 


of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club for its new 
one-design class for next season is phenomenal. This 


club originated the racing rule that has been adopted and. 


used by all the clubs in this country and in England, and 
is known as the Seawanhaka Rule for Time Allowance; 
advocated the introduction of one-gun starts in this coun- 
try; and has always encouraged Corinthianism by allowing 
only amateurs to sail boats in its regattas. In its latest 
move the club has made as great a success ‘as in its previ- 
ous efforts, and it shows that the interest in yacht-racing is 
as great now as it was in the earlier history of this club, 
twenty years ngo, when its boats were handled entire! 
by amateurs. In those days no professional was even al- 
lowed on board—a rule which was followed until the ex- 
treme ty pe of modern boat necessitated the employment of 
some professionals in the crew. The success of small- 

acht racing is dependent on amateur and Corinthian sail- 
ng. If you have — capable amateurs you will have 
good racing; and if you have healthy boats that are inex- 
pensive, you will get the younger men 
to come in, and if they once start, they 
will grow . with the sport. 

For the last few years racing - boats 
have been 80 expensive that few young 
men would take up yachting, and many 
have turned to other sports; but that 
this movement which has been started 
by the Seawanhaka Yacht Club, for 
healthy boats that are reasonable in 

rice, will serve to bring this element 
argely back again is shown by the num- 
ber desirous to enter the new class. 

Another reason for the decline of 
yacht-racing in the last few years is that, 
under existing conditions, boats that 
have been successful one season can be 
outbuilt in the following season. It is 
now practically only a question of cost, 
and the use of finer materials and more 

ve construction. But latterly the 

cost has been so = t that men 

have shrunk from building a yacht for 

the sake of one season’s racing, with the 

ibility of having not even that, ow- 

to the retirement of outclasged com- 

petitors after one or two racesj\in the 
early part of the season. 

In the smaller classes there have heen | 
some very large entries, such as the trial 
races for the defender of the Interna- 
tional Cup in 1896, when there were 
twenty-six starters; but, in spite of this, 
it was extremely difficult this year for 
the Race Committee to get even two 
boats to start in this class. This was 
not owing to a lack of interest, but to 
the fact that the boats were not adapted 
to anything but racing pure and simple, 
and that when the great incentive of an 
international contest was taken away, 
people would not take the trouble to 
race them, as there was little satisfaction 
- be derived from the actual sailing of 
them. 

The one-design class seems to be the 
temporary solution of the trouble. There 
are several of these classes already in 
this country which have met with con- 
siderable success, but they have all in 
their design been somewhat guided by 
the question of absolute speed. 

Now the one-design feature is hound 
to give good racing, as the boats are all 
alike, and the Seawanhaka club has come 
forward in their design with a boat that 
is also absolutely healthy as a sailing- 
boat—one in which you can comfortably 
cruise. The boat is built in a thorough- 
ly strong and workmanlike way, but 
has not the extreme refinements of mod- 
ern days in the way of construction and 
material, which have been found necessary in order to 
get the last second out of a boat in open competition. 

The new Seawanhaka boat would have been called a 
very finely constructed craft ten years ago, before the days 
of bronze and double-skin construction. It has a com- 
fortable cabin eight feet long, a cockpit seven feet long, 
with head-room enough to sit up comfortably in the cabin. 
The centreboard is small, and does not come above the 


cabin floor, ‘There isa large stowage-place forward ofthe | 


cabin for supplies. The boats are twenty-one feet on the 
water-line, and thirty-three feet over all. Their rig is en- 
tirely inboard. They have no bowsprits. 

The question of building this class was first agitated in 
the latter part of July, ond it was then hoped that some 
eight or ten men might be persuaded to build this type of 
boat. The principal builders and designers were consult- 


ed in regard to plans and prices, and these were submitted | 


to a meeting, held on September 4, at the club-house. 
Eleven boats were ordered at this meeting. Between that 
day and the next meeting, which was held on October 14, 
the number of boats had more than trebled, showing that 
the type was what was desired. This large number of 
boats, all of one design, will-insure the keenest kind of 
racing in Long Island Sound next summer. é 
Interest in yacht-racing will be revived, young men will 


including @ tour of obser- 
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DECK PLAN AND LONGITUDINAL AND CROSS SECTIONS OF THE SEAWANHAKA NEW ONE-DESIGN KNOCKABOUT. 


Length over all, (about) 83 feet. Load water-line, (about) 21 feet. Breadth (extreme), 7 feet 8 inches. Breadth, loud water-line, 
feet Sinches. Dranght,4 feet. Draught (extreme), 7 feet. | 


be attracted to the sport, and will gain training in the finer 
— of racing, such as it would be very difficult to get 
n any other way. 

The way this class has taken hold shows that poops 
are not tired of yacht-racing, if they can only do it in a 
healthy type of boat. DanteL LeRoy Dresser. 


GOLF—A LOOK AHEAD. 


Mies Beatrix Hoyt seems to be emulating the per- 
formances of Lady Margaret Scott in Great Britain, who 


won the ladies’ championship (you in America call it by 


THE SEAWANHAKA NEW ONE-DESIGN KNOCKABOUT. 


the far preferable title of the women’s championship) 
thrice in succession. Unfortunately Lady Margaret Scott 
then ceased to enter the championship lists, for had she 
been playing last year she would have met in the Misses 
Orr. antagonists worthy of her skill. But it is to be said, 
without the slightest disparagement of Lady Margaret 
Scott’s graceful and powerful game, that she had the great 
advantage of meeting, in these three years of her triumphs, 
scarcely a competitor who, like herself, had learned the 
game in childhood, The very large ma- 
jority had taken to golf while they were 
yet quite young, indeed, but not quite as 
children; and we see in our sterner sex 
also the difference that is made by the 
age of apprenticeship. Those who have 
come into the first rank at all, havin 
learned the game after they have cea | 
growing, may be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, and no champion, amateur 
or professional, is among that select num- 
ber. And, equally without the —— 
disparagement of Miss Beatrix Hoyt's 
me, it is to be assumed that she has 
itherto had a similar advantage over 
the great body of her -rivals. It may 


> 


be that in future rs others of the rising genera- 
tions will come to the tee and challenge her shrewdly, 


though that is by no means to say that she may nut 


win many another championship, even though thus caal- 


lenge. 

Indeed, it is to be presumed that golf in America is at 
this moment —s through a phase from which it is 
ier emerging in England—a phase in which the great ma- 

ority of the players have learned golf as an art acquired 
after they have arrived at years of discretion, and not as a 


game that they picked up on the play-grounds of their 


childhood. he result is that numbers of players 
who have practised the game from their 
cradle—been teethed on a golf-club, as 
the saying gocs—are just coming to ma- 
ture years, and entering the lists with 
older men; and at every club of any 
standing there is arising a host of young 
players at or about the scratch mark, 
and the average standard of golf is con- 
sequently a deal higher then it was a 
few years ago. © The very.best of the 
older players, nevertheless, hold their 
own with singular tenacity, but these 
belong to that small mirority who began 
golf when most English boys were ex- 
clusively occupied with cricket. And 
just what has occurred in England will 
occur, without doubt; in a few years’ 
time in America, 
At present the majority of American 
golfers have taken up the game in their 
outh, indeed, but not in their childhood. 
a not grown up to years of dis- 
cre golf-club in hand; and conse- 


younger generation so6n going past their 
mark in golfing ability. yt there 
is very little relation between excellence 
of golfing ability and the enjoyment to 
be derived from the game. of the 
players who get the most fun out of it 
and are most keen about it are the most 
indifferent performers. So it is certain- 
ps here, and so, no doubt, it is with you. 
f the pleasure of golf depended on the 
quality of the play, it would not give the 
universal delight that all sorts and con- 
ditions find in it. : 
But, for all that, it is a fact to be 
noted, not as a curiosity, but as baving 
some practical bearing on the green- 
keeper's department, that the average 
of golf is likely to improve in the next 
decade or so—to improve in something 


skill in all athletic pursuits seems to im- 
prove—and that the next generation is 
therefore likely to require Tonger carries 
and more difficulties than.the present 
generation demands. The normal habit 
of golf-greens, on the contrary, is to be- 
come both shorter and easier. They be- 
come virtually shorter because, as the 
turf becomes more and more consoli- 
dated by the trampling of the golfer’s 
foot, the ball is inclined to run farther 
and farther the longer golf is played 
over the green; and they are liable to be- 
come easier because it is jn the nature 
of all hazards that partake at-all of a 
floral character to be gradually hewn 
away, trampled down, and curtailed. So 
all these facts should be borne in mind 
by those who have charge of the greens — namely, 
that it is the tendency of greens té grow shorter and 
ensier, whereas the tendency of the coming generation 
of golfers is likely, on the other hand, to be towards de- 
manding longer and more hazardous courses. It is true 
thut where we have sand bunkers, and the soil is light and 
friable, the bunkers have sometimes shown rather a dis- 
pa to extend themselves by the blowing and drift- 

g of the sand and by the breaking down of the bunker's 
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; mode and ‘instead of that scorching and weather, this is cold in.type; however, the coaches will pr 

ot ext for gives the = In defied distressing fumbling a brilliant, is Harvard will outweigh ‘at 

bottom withia—in a word, a bunker thus extending itself that was good in team execution, there re- place flied, helps ware 


i 
i 


1 the worst features of that worst 
aouking hazard, lack of definition. But of other haz- -feet. 


well 
ards, short of a turnpike road, river, time'and unexpected momen doubt very much if general, vate taken at Yale 


“amp majority are to be f amiong the coaches and players as to 
y much golfing: off the face of the The whins,or saved Yale from defeat. pom focus wpon any two meu with escugh weight to 


ree, wh were 80 well recogn a golfing hazard on 
fhe old classic courses, nore very false since Had it not been for sand there 
and Moulton will very likely face Hazen; Hall, and Sloco- 


now can one find a composition of the Yale individ 


nd 


this year, West Point would have certaini 
y vanqg 

But, as iu the Brown game, and in others of the vitch. Not that Yale will play with twelve men, but that 
private links, they bave nearly disappeared. A good many season, Yale showed that there is right good pluck it may take three ends to get her through half the game 
of them suffered very severely in the exceptionally wef ia ber men. Still, the blue did not play the to The quarter-back positions will be pla by but 
winter of a few years ago, but the majority bave fallen win, and were ng the men, Harva 

under sheer stress of much golf-playing. ecan no enemy's goal than games. bal 


whin as a golfin nor 
— aos tee ~y hen ucts i 1 In the game agains: Harvard, Cornell failed to scons | make Yale the better. Dibbiee is the best half on either 
It is easy to.see what we have lost, but quite another out the promise of her showing against Princeton team. At full-back, McBride of Yale is considerably bet- 
thing to make suggestions for guarding against similar Lafayette. Some of this was due to Cornell's lack of fin- ter than any man Harvard has for the place. He is seg 
) lees te the future. The great rushes that are so salient a ishing quality, and this may bave been in part accounted strong, always at work. His punting is lacking in 
feature of the Westward Ho course are more enduring for by these two hard matches and the strain through direction and sometimes fatally low or slow, but he gets 
than any other vegetable form of hazard—forest trees, which the men had passed. But, for all that, one cannot in a stiff drive, and his longest kicks cover a good 


course, excepted—yet even they yield to ill-usage in pro- avoid or belittle the fact that Harvard put up coop of the field. 


to pass nary phenomenal 
vegetable hazards—of whin or what not—with acircleoftar kept crowding, forcing, driving, continually, with increas- have inculcated, that thing is team-play. The Harvard 


ing vigor. 
fortunate happening to stray within this tabooed ond half. ins of the closeness of the first, that Cornell that it is practically impossible for any man to be out of 
> - cakauauean <0 winning, and ag the minutes went on, place. Most of the men could go through them even in 


is to be go. 
of a stroke; but this is an indiguity and a rule of artifice one felt the usual sympathy for the uader . Cornell’s their sleep. This making it second nature for the team 


ine. over 

che tarred circle alone, and no hazard, for no individual work of Boal was also a factor, and can fairly cuted methodically, are far less exhausting to the indi-— 
is thus given to skill in playing from the hazard. be set by the side of the marvellous running of Dibblee. vidual than a long open run. Harvard's includes a 
Kon ue conclusion seems to be that there is no Young’s clever drop was the bright particular incident modest variety, but that variety is ingeniously planned so 


permanent we in floral hazards; and that therefore that left Cornell something of pleasure to carry away in that no one or two men are forced to stand the brunt of 
ve i . at Ph the work. Jn this respect, as was shown in the few plays 


the right alternati iln- 

is to seek such the it made in the Cornell game. especially in the secon! 
stream, or road—as shall not be liable to half, it is second to no team on the petargpe hy 
time and golf. ad par Yale’s superior from the stand-point of tacti- 
cially, no good possibilities. 


“oe Yale’s real chance lies in equipping her men with one 


‘can do any better . ormance. th or two of her best plays, getting them thoroughly to- 
. The best kind of ga eague membersto gether on those few plays, and then relying upon the a)- 
seem to be te moet unlimited pl aid determination that is a known 
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Ee ear. Both offence and de- 
ence 


great prejudice th Illinois, are at times ragged. the latter has matcrially 

ms SS sree improved since our last writing. In generalship of the 

one of wh n the Brown game and the Indian game Yale was 

‘answer 

round 

acquainted with with 

self jectors, onder 34 pol 4 

as we may nts. 

illustrate the bunkers of &. Andrews—the best placed,in defeated Georgia, 17 to 4, in a game in. w an t The well-worn tales of disagreement among coaches at 

any golflinks oa pleyer, resulting fatally, bas saddened all section. tine as to be 

—of which the majority are of this sunken, invisible netrated by the naked eye. is not-and has not 

nature. The sunken bunker is the best test of a man’s Never have two teams played so many ties in succession the slightest disagreement at New Haveit from start 

ability to get out of it. ae eee eee as have Elizabeth and Orange, and the ties bave meant to finish. The very best possible has been miade out of 

chance—a chance that is denied him if he find himeelf something, too. The two teams are made up ina fashion the green material at hand since it was taken in 

hard and fast up against the wall of one of those bank that is rather a menace to amateurs, for no matier how The time that was allowed to go to waste was all the 

bunkers that our links-gardeners are so fond of making sincere the management may be in sticking to the law, ter and early spring, when the coaches of the other uni- 

for us. But, after all, we do not want all our bunkers any ap wa ig in the line of tempta But the versity teams were thinking of football and lsying out 

sunken, or all of thé same kind, whatever it be. We want they furnish is great fun. It is rather cheering, the campaign. As there was then no coach at Yale, and 
to give zest tothe game. Let some of the arti , to see lined up on the same side and working to- practically no one in ‘charge, the work was sot really 

ficial bunkers be of the banked-up kind; but even in mak her for the common five-yard gain the very men who | taken up until fall or late summer. 

ing these let_us always remember that they are but make- their college days may have loo at one an- 

shifts, that ural bunkers are the best, and always other. The condition s was bed, but the Every one waited for Yale’s Saturday game with the 


bad 
to be used in preference where available, and that if we two teams put up good fi Wharton’s work was of Chicago Athletic Association t 
are driven to artifice we should strive to imitate nature’s the same high class that he exhibited at the Universi timate upon Yale’s eee reer ti en ae oe 
lines. On this ment we shall therefore not trace our of Pennsylvania, and Stillman played centre as he that one saw a game would be aatting ie 
banks ip a + line across the course, but in acurv- to against Harvard and Princeton. Ransom punted as he mildly. were a dash and determination about the 
ing 8-like form, which shall best imitate the graceful used to on the Haight Street grounds in San Francisco play worthy of a championship match. There was plenty 
lines of nature’s curves, and shall, moreover, give the skil- against Stanford, and the star runs of those with whom of opportunity to obtain the desired line upon the Yale 


ful player a chance of using his niblick or heavy iron to we are more familiar, Knapp and ‘‘ Demon” Smith, were team, and the eleven seemed measure- 
play out of them with some effect. And in the worth going to see. The team-work of Elizabeth seemed ment. Draper did the star wok fer Oh oh cused 
of these bunsers, let the green-designer bethink him that better defined, but when Orange took the bit in her times went down the side-line, once most 
his obstacles not only for the immediate speaking, che was wallaigh irvecietibte. for Yale’s peace of mind. The Yale team has at last 
, but — all time, and that in the near The next match be anybody’s game. got together, and showed it conclusively. The game it 
uture the consolidation of the turf and the increased skill . tu will.:keep Harvard's hands full if 1t repeats it next 
of the golfer will demand fr measures than those On , the 18th, on Soldiers’ Field, at Cambrid urday. The runners struck the line hard, and with | 
Harvard will a fierceness that carried Chicago off its feet. The de- 
. Horace G. Hutcursson. — of Yale’s defence. In — years of football Harvard fence was fifty per cent. ahead of anything the team has 
at ng a stiff t Benjamin 
: scored -four points against Yale. It has seemed at played his as he hes not. done for a ink, tnd 
gal blunder lay in her schedule, that is, of times as if string of Yale victories must come to an was enpecialty strong on the defeace. Tn the running game, 
course, providing that her management wished to make a end, that the time for Harvard had arrived, and yet the where formerly there has been too light ren- 
Ss Her men have learned a lot of football. almost unbroken line of successes continued. Both uni- dered to the man with the ball, there were on Satu at 
r team, when it once more gets on its feet physically, versities euffered under this condition of affairs. Yale least five, and generally six, well concentrated about him 
will be as near a veteran team as any one season can became over - confident, and Harvard wellnigh hopeless. as he struck the line, and the mass was Well driven home. 
of a team composed so largely of green men. But forty Then occurred the memorable gfield game, in which For the first touch-down Yale ploughed her way from the 
to nothing is too great a score to leave any remnant of Harvard showed vastly im form—form that against centre to the goal-line without a bitch or stop, and Chi- 
in Brown’s mind of the satisfaction of sayi .**We many a team would have won. The bitterness that fol. ouly faced it to be bowled over by the masa. The 
are in the first class, or close to it. It is onl ber lowed that game is buried now, and the two start off with ably piles hes wan teat worth in the Yale 
oer. We are in the second class, but with us are some a clean play was that which enabled Chicago to do its only showy 
Ba egg Ag a When a team undertakes to ; work, and also to score. That point was the failure of the 
yan , Harvard, and Pennsylvania in the very Yale’s latest move has certainly strengthened her cen- Yale ends to turn the runner in after McBride's lon nis. 
period of time allotted to it by Brown this year, tre most , if these men remain intact, Cad- Harvard will take advantage of this with her fast backs, 
that team can rest assured that while its knowledge of walader at centre, with Brown and Marshall flanking him, just as Chicago 
; such preclude g ex- Harva two combinations to put against this trio— The score-comparing crank can revel in Satur- 
hibition of its powers. one, Ducette, Bouvé, and Shaw, the original arrangement; day’s games. 
ania —o s a and the other with Boal, or, if worst come to worst, Has- Brown, the team that played Yale to a virtual tie, scored 
arrange- more extensively. too, 
Ghee ment. All sorts of materinl bave been tried at cach came back into the calculations to a by running up 
} former saw bis team ahead of Yale, and in a way to bents. Since thet time Harvard bes ond por 
at least five bome 


ff 
or whi 
of an 
> 
indiguaatly rebels. Sach practices are generally con- a The method and theory of that defence were long to its category makes Harvard this year a team of 
demned as “* not golf,” and only to be tolerated where the upon the dash and determination of the men guard- good reserve power. To rattle around indiscriminately 
7 enighted commoner ineists on the preservation of the ing the points from guard to end, and when these men _ in false positions in the modern concentrated plays tires. 
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eAs effervescent 
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; solutely pure, delightful to the taste. No wonder { 
itl is gon tly the greatest table water in the world. { 
Londonderry is prescribed by-leading physicians 
} everywhere as the most valuable remedial agent known & 
theatvesce ia | incasesof Rheumatism,Gout, 
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In Albuminuria and Bright's Disease, Etc., Etc. 


Preventive of Puerperal Convulsions. 


Dr. Willlam A. Hammond, Surgeon-General (retired) U.S. Army, 
formerly Professor of Diseases ‘of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
University of New York, etc., Washington, D.C.: 
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